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_IN THE NEWS 


Center for the Study of Mass Communications has been established by the 
isconsin, under the directorship of Prof. Percy H. Tannenbaum, formerly 
. of Illinois. * * * Rockefeller F. grants in support of “international science 
scholarship” totalled $31.6 millions in 1958; 1957 grants, recently detailed, 
were $42.6 millions, inc. $3.6 millions for social sciences, $10.9 millions for humani- 
ties. Foreign universities received $8.6 millions. * * * American philanthropy 
for higher education totalled about $775 millions in ‘58, nearly 30% more than 
*57’s $600 millions. * * * Ford F. has given $200M to Yale for research in internat’ 
aspects of economics. * * * F.F.’s report for fiscal "58 (through Sept.) lists $78 
millions in grants, the majority to educational institutions and academicians. Public 
irs program grants were $2.8 millions, Economic Development and Administra- 
tion $6.6 millions, International Training and Research $4.7 millions, International 
Studies $937M, International Affairs $6.7 millions, Overseas Development 
$16.1 millions. About $350M was for reducing east-west tensions by exchanging 
academic persons between Poland and the West. $855M was for “assisting European 
integration efforts." * * * Carnegie granted $150M to Syracuse U. for an experi- 
\emt in training for overseas service. * * * Prof. Philip Jessup of Columbia received 
, $20M from Rockefeller F. for research on the internat'l administration of space 
(Outer space is becoming the most organized “frontier” in the history of man.) * * * 
Of Ford's $815M for Indonesia (58) $550M went to U. of Cai. and the Insc. of 
Internat’ Education for cooperative projects with the U. of Indonesia in economics 
‘\ and related areas. * * * Nat! Industrial Conf. Board reports on charitable habits 
of 180 major concerns (1955): $38.3 millions given, 40% to social welfare, 31 § 
to education, 11% for medicine, 12% for religion. So much for : ligion and the 
tise of capitalism. * * * Citizenship Clearing House National Committee Fellows § 
for "59 are Stanford's Dr. Cornelius Cotter and Dr. Bernard Hennessy of the U. of 
Arizona. They will serve as special consultants to the Republican and Democratic 
“National Chairmen, respectively. * * * The Commission on Money and Credit is 
undertaking a three-year study of the nation’s monetary mechanism: next to noth- 
_ ing is Known about how the grouping of govt. bulget expenditures atfects the level 
of the economy, for example. A related study at Harvard’s Grad. School of Bu: 
Admin. is tackling the whole set of interactions among families, businesses, gov: 
units and financial institutions to understand how a balance between supply and 
demand for investment funds is struck. * * * NSF will go directly and straightfor- 
wardly into fundamental soc. sci. research from here on out. New budget requests 
$160.3 millions; if appropriated, it will provide 2,983 advaticed study fellowship; 
1,985 grants for basic research projects. Some of this will be for direct support of 
soc. sciences. * * ® Prof. Carl Friedrich is planning to publish a new journil 
NOMOS, related to his work with the American Society for Political and Legal Phi: 


ey eh ight’s article ir this issue is part of a general paper on responsibi: 
_ ity to be publi in NOMOS along with other papers of the Dec. meeting of the 
Society. A volume of essays on Community is in press now, under the Societys§ 
auspices. * * * Ex-governor Harriman gave $65M to Syracuse U. to study his 
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The Brookings Center for Research 
and Advanced Study 


The Brookings Institute now ventures into a new phase of its history, 
in a new physical setting. Public officials, scholars, and civic leaders are 
to be brought together in a public affairs program. Executive Development 
and fellowship programs will be extended. The already considerable num- 
ber of research activities will be increased. 


In October, 1958, the Ford Foundation 
granted $6.2 million to the Brookings 
Institution toward the establishment of a 
national center for the study of public 
problems. This was the first major con- 
tribution in support of Brookings’ $13 
million expansion program, designed to 
help to bring the intellectual resources of 
the American people to bear more effect- 
ively on national and international af- 
fairs. 

The new program will concentrate in 
four major areas: 

in emerging economic, 
governmental and _ international 
problems; 

. Conferences, study groups, semi- 
nars, lectures, and executive develop- 
ment programs for public servants, 
business leaders, and others; 

. Aid to colleges and universities 
throughout the United States in the 
form of research opportunities and 
conferences on public problems for 
outstanding scholars, fellowships 
and visiting professorships, and ma- 
terials for the study of public issues 
in classrooms; and 

. Aid to other research and educa- 
tional organizations in the Washing- 
ton area by making facilities avail- 
able to them and promoting coop- 
erative undertakings. 

The need for this development arises 
primarily out of the growing role of gov- 

ment in American life, the key posi- 

ion of the United States in world affairs, 
nd the increasing complexity of public 
problems. Too often the United States 
as been intellectually unprepared for its 

merging problems. We have had to im- 
provise for emergencies of the moment. 
When problems were immediate we have 


seldom been able to do more than ex- 
temporize with the information and 
understanding readily at hand. Issues of 
the magnitude and complexity which now 
face the public can be dealt with ration- 
ally only by bringing research, knowledge 
and understanding to the aid of policy 
making. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


In a time of rapid change there is a 
need to help key personnel prepare on a 
continuing basis for leadership in public 
and private affairs. Our fluid society en- 
courages men to move into positions of 
responsibility requiring specialized knowl- 


edge and skill not previously held. Educa- 
tional gaps become apparent when a re- 
turn to the classroom is no longer feas- 
ible. Thus special educational services 
designed explicitly for the needs of busy 
people in the midst of responsible careers 
are required. 

Brookings’ recent experience, along 
with that of other institutions, indicates 
that public officials, professional men, 
scholars, businessmen, and others, will 
take time out for serious study in the 
consideration of subjects of direct bene- 
fit to them. The key is in creating the 
right occasion by organizing off-the- 
record meetings for small groups with 
able participants and a clear purpose to 
consider topics of genuine importance. 
The number of topics for consideration is 
wide and the groups to be reached are 
highly varied. 

The proposed educational activities of 
the Institution will be of four main types: 
Study Programs in Public Affairs; Execu- 
tive Development Programs; Fellowships 
and Professorships; and Other Services. 
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Study Programs in Public Affairs. Al- 
though public problems are a dominant 
concern in Washington, few opportun- 
ities exist for bringing groups of inter- 
ested public servants, scholars and leaders 
in private life together for serious ex- 
amination of these problems on a 
continuing basis. The Institution con- 
templates conducting seminars and study 
groups on domestic and international 
problems that would meet weekly or 
fortnightly for six to ten months and con- 
ferences will last for a day or a few days, 
conferences for university scholars and 
research workers in the social sciences, 
and seminars for graduate students. 


Executive Development Programs. For 
the past year, with help from the Ford 
Foundation, the Institution has been oper- 
ating a series of conferences for groups of 
20 to 25 high-level career executives in 
" Federal service. The enthusiastic response 

to this program indicates that it should 
be continued. In addition, with the coop- 
- eration of the Civil Service Commission 
and the support of the Edgar Stern 
Family Fund, the Institution has been 
conducting seminars for management in- 
terns in their first year of Federal service. 
The organization of executive training 
programs for middle management per- 
sonnel is also pro 

Fellowships and Professorships. One 
of the most important services of the 

Institution will be to give persons of 

exceptional interest and ability the op- 
portunity to study, to reflect, to do re- 
search and to write in the proper en- 
vironment. Three special study programs 
are proposed: (1) Public Service Fel- 
lowships, under which able people from 
the legislative and executive branches may 
spend three months to a year in full- 
time study and research; (2) An in- 
creased program of Research Fellowships 
for pre-doctoral and post-doctoral students 
from all over the United States in the 
fields of economics, government and in- 
ternational relations; and (3) Research 

Professorships to bring distinguished 

scholars to Washington for one or two 

years. 


Other Services. In 1957 Brookings 
initiated a series of off-the-record Round 
Table meetings devoted to the exploration 
of special subjects by experienced par- 
ticipants. The results of the first Round 
Table are contained in the book entitled 
The Job of the Federal Executive. This 
book is based primarily on the verbatim 
transcript of the sessions. A second series 
was for Washington representatives of 
national corporations, and a third series, 
now in progress, is concerned with the 
problems of orientation faced by new 
national legislators. Other special services 
will include provision of facilities for 
guest scholars visiting Washington for 
limited periods, background conferences 
on public problems for news analysts and 
other writers, and public lectures. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The Institution will continue and ex- 
pand its current research program. About 
thirty studies are now in progress, of 
which the following were recently com- 
pleted and published: 

A History of the United Nation 
Charter; The Role of the United State: 
1940-1945, by Ruth B. Russell, assisted 
by Jeannette E. Muther. One in a series 
of seven studies constituting the mos 
comprehensive independent appraisal of 
the United Nations from the American 
point of view. 

The Job of the Federal Executive, by 
Marver H. Bernstein. A report on tht 
views of career and political executive 
toward the problems of working in Wash 
ington. 

Benjamin Strong, Central Banker, by 
Lester V. Chandler. An account of. policy 
making during the formative years of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The Trade Agreements Act and th 
National Interest, by Howard S. Pique. 

Pricing in Big Busimess, by A. D. H 
Kaplan, Joel B. Dirlam and Robert f 
Lanzillotti. 

Federal Budget and Fiscal Policy, 1789- 
1958, by Lewis H. Kimmel. 

Railroad Transportation and Publi 
Policy, by James C. Nelson ( April 1959). 
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Future research, some of which is now 
in progress, will emphasize the following 
areas: 

Economic Studies. The major problem 
areas that have been selected for research 
over the next several years are Economic 
Growth and Stabilization; Financial In- 
stitutions and Policies; Competition, 
Monopoly and Public Regulation; Taxa- 
tion Policy; International Economic Prob- 
lems; and Economics of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Governmental Studies. Major areas of 
research include Leadership, Management, 
and the Public Service; The Legislative 
Process; Nomination and Election Pol- 
itics; Metropolitan Growth, Urban 
Change, and Federalism; National De- 
fense; Education and Development of 
Youth; Regulatory Administration. 


International Studies. Proposed areas 
of study include: Foreign Assistance 
Policy; General Objectives and Strategy of 
Foreign Policy; Science, Technology, and 
Foreign Policy; Means for Planning and 
Implementing Foreign Policy; General 
Surveys of Major Foreign Policy Pro- 
grams. 


New BUILDING 


To provide a proper physical setting 
for these activities, the Institution is con- 
structing a new eight-story building on 
Massachusetts Avenue near the heart of 
Washington—an area in which many 
educational and research institutions now 
have headquarters. This building will ap- 


proximately double the space Brookings 
has used in its present structure in recent 
years. It is expected that the proposed 
facilities will provide for the Institution’s 
immediate needs, permit the allocation of 
some space to scholars working tempor- 
arily in Washington, and provide space 
for normal growth over the next decade. 

In addition to providing officers for 
the Institution’s research and educational 
staff, for visiting scholars, and others, the 
new building will also contain a variety 
of conference rooms, dining rooms, a caf- 
eteria and kitchen facilities, and a lounge 
for social gatherings. The Institution's 
present Library will be extended provid- 
ing for additional books and more satis- 
factory reading rooms, reference rooms, 
and study cubicles. 


CONCLUSION 


The Brookings Institution was estab- 
lished in 1927 to serve the American 
people in their effort to understand and 
deal with the problems of modern so- 
ciety. Its past accomplishments and pres- 
ent activities reflect the efforts of 
numerous dedicated people for over a 
generation to create the instrumentality 
with which to attain these purposes. The 
future role outlined for the Institution 
looks toward the more effective service 
of these ends and the larger fulfillment 
of the role for which the Institution was 
established. 


Robert D. Calkins, President 


The Brookings Institution 


A Note On “Top Leadership, U.S.A.” 


Floyd Hunter of the University of 
North Carolina, author of Community 
Power Structure, has been working for 
several years on a study of the American 
national leadership. Fruits of his labors 
will soon appear in the book, Top Lead- 
ership, U.S.A., which the University of 
North Carolina Press will publish. We 
can expect much discussion of the meth- 


odology and the conclusions of the new 
work. As proof, PROD offers the follow- 
ing several passages from a letter by 
Floyd Hunter to the Editor, and a cli- 
mactic list of the 100 most influential 
Americans. 

“Individual community studies began 
to convince me that some men in local 
communities had fairly frequent contacts 
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with men of similar power and social 
status in other communities around the 
country. This seemed especially true in 
the larger cities. Some men said rather 
quickly, when interviewed in Chicago or 
Detroit, in a test run of the larger study, 
that their /Jocal contacts were limited. 
Top Leadership is a study to determine 
how one follows up such a lead as in- 
dicated in the finding given, and to 
empirically determine whether there are 
structured relationships between policy 
makers at the national level of events that 
would correspond in any way at all with 
what one finds at the local level. 

Policy relationships at local, state, reg- 
ional, and national levels were traced out 
to get patterns of leadership ways of 
getting things done. I now would say that 
there are maybe two or three hundred 
people in the country who represent a 
‘kind of leadership pool or potential from 
which leaders for the promotion or the 
“axing” of any given project may be 
drawn. The names of these people are 
given, many of them, in my book. Some 
of them are known by things all have 
read about them. Others, some of the 
most powerful, may not be so well known 


to the public. A lot of what these men 
“do” is related to symbol manipulation, 
and the process of “spokesmanship” 
would make a study in itself. The devel- 
opment of specific policies, the promo- 
tion of issues, and the resolutions of 
political conflict can be traced fairly 
easily, and I find that in one way or 
another most policies of national stature 
or merit find their way to one or another 
set of leaders of a relatively stable 
power structure of public and private 
politicians operating as yea or may sayers 
in the nation for the nation. 

I would be the last to say that my study 
is an exhaustive analysis of the topic. It 
is, rather, a series of approaches which 
may be of interest to any who have won- 
dered at all about how national policies 
get made and by whom. I would hope 
that, like that which has happened to 
some of my earlier work, others will test 
the methods on their own and critically 
test the hypotheses it contains. In some 
such way we may be making approaches 
to theoretical formulations—field tested 
hypotheses first; empirically derived 
theory later — but we have a long patient 
way tO go yet.” 


100 National Top Leaders in the Development of Policies Affecting the Nation 
(Fourth Poll, 1958) 
from Top Leadership, US.A., by Floyd Hunter 


California 
Stephen D. Bechtel 
James B. Black 
Norman Chandler 
Gen. James H. Doolittle 
Paul G. Hoffman 
Herbert Hoover, Jr. 
J. D. Zellerbach 
Delaware 


Bechtel Corp. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles Times Los Angeles 
Shell Oil Co. San Francisco 
Hoffman Specialty Mfg. Co. Pasadena 
Consulting Engineer San Marino 


Crown-Zellerbach Paper Co. San Francisco 


Crawford H. Greenewalt E. I. du Pont de Nemours Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
Sherman Adams 
Clinton P. Anderson 
Robert B. Anderson 
Ezra Taft Benson 
John W. Bricker 
Styles Bridges 


and Company 
(Identifications not necessary) 
Gordon Gray 
Christian A. Herter 
Hubert H. Humphrey 
Lyndon B. Johnson 
Eric Johnston 
Walter H. Judd 


James P. Mitchell 
Richard M. Nixon 
Sam Rayburn 
Richard B. Russell 
Leverett Saltonstall 
Fred A. Seaton 


Adm. Arleigh A. Burke William F. Knowland Arthur E. Summerfield 


_ Harry F. Byrd Frank J. Lausche Stuart Symington 

iat Paul H. Douglas John L. Lewis Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 

ip” John Foster Dulles John L. McClellan Gen. Nathan Twining 

«4 Dwight D. Eisenhower Neil H. McElroy Carl Vinson 

wo Ralph E. Flanders Joseph W. Martin, Jr. Chief Justice Earl Warren 

a Marion B. Folsom George Meany 

irly Illinoss 

of Fred G. Gurley Sante Fe Railroad Chicago 

ure Meyer Kestnbaum Hart Schaffner & Marx Chicago 

ther W. A. Patterson United Air Lines Chicago 

able Clarence B. Randall Inland Steel Co. Chicago 

vate Adlai Stevenson Stevenson, Rifkind & Wirtz Chicago 

yers | Massachusetts 
Vannevar Bush M. L. T. Cambridge 

rudy Robert Cutler Old Colony Trust Co. Boston 

c. It John W. McCormack Congressman Boston 

hich Sinclair Weeks Secretary of Commerce Boston 

von- Michigan 

icies Ernest R. Breech Ford Motor Co. Dearborn 

nope Harlow H. Curtice General Motors Corp. Detroit 

1 to Joseph M. Dodge The Detroit Bank Detroit 

test Henry Ford II Ford Motor Co. Dearborn 

cally Walter P. Reuther UAW-CIO Detroit 

some | Msnnesota 

aches Harry A. Bullis General Mills Minneapolis 

ested John Cowles Minneapolis Star & Tribune Minneapolis 

rived | Missouri 

tient Harry S. Truman Ex-President of U.S.A. Independence 

New Jersey 

| Carrol M. Shanks Prudential Insurance Co. Newark 

ion New York 
Roger M. Blough US. Steel Corp. New York 
Arthur F. Burns Nat'l. Bureau Economic Res. New York 
Gen. Lucius Clay Continental Can Co. New York 

. William L. Clayton Anderson, Clayton & Co. § New York 

2 James B. Conant Ex-Ambassador U.S.A. New York 

' Donald K. David Ford Foundation New York 

4 Thomas E. Dewey Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, 

, Palmer and Wood New York 
Clarence Francis General Foods Corp. New York 

“ W. Averell Harriman Governor Harriman 

' Eugene Holman Standard Oil Co. New York 

' Herbert Hoover, Sr. Ex-President U.S.A. New York 
Herbert H. Lehman Fund for Republic New York 
Henry Cabo. Lodge U.N. New York 
Henry Luce Time Inc. New York 
John McCloy Chase Manhattan Bank New York 
Philip D. Reed General Electric Corp. New York 
Nelson A. Rockefeller Rockefeller Center, Inc. New York 
David Sarnoff Radio Corp. of America New York 
Cardinal Francis Joseph 

ield Spellman Archbishop of New York New York 


Arthur Hays Sulzberger 


New York Times 


New York 


Juan T. Trippe Pan Amer. World Airways New York 
Thomas Watson, Jr. IBM Corp. New York 
Sidney J. Weinberg Goldman, Sachs & Co. New York 
John Hay Whitney Financier New York 
Charles E. Wilson General Electric Corp. New York 


North Carolina 


Robert M. Hanes Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Winston-Salem 
Ohio 
Harold Boeschenstein Owens-Corning Fiberglass 
Corp. Toledo 
John L. Collyer B. F. Goodrich Co. Akron 
Frederick C. Crawford | Thompson Products, Inc. Cleveland 
Charles R. Hook Armco Steel Corp. Middletown 
Pennsylvania 
Benjamin F. Fairless U. S. Steel Corp. Pittsburgh 
Thomas B. McCabe Scott Paper Co. Chester 
Richard K. Mellon Mellon Nat'l. Bank & 
Trust Co. Pittsburgh 
Adm. Ben Moreel Jones & Laughlin Steel Pittsburgh 
Texas 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby Houston Post Houston 
Wisconsin 
Walter J. Kohler, Jr. The Vollrath Co. Madison 


Is The Old Survey Order Passing? 


The head of a private survey organization documents the great increase 
in polling, describes the dominance of non-academic political surveying, and 
lists important innovations. A second article will deal with the contrasts 
between the new private political research and university research, and 


will glance into the future. 


There used to be a day when just about 
the only voter behavior research of any 
magnitude was conducted by two or three 
commercial research agencies. In dollar 
terms, perhaps the high-water mark for 
the dominance of the newspaper-type of 
Gallup Poll was in 1948, when an esti- 
mated $300,000 was spent on voter opin- 
ion polls and surveys. 

Then with the advent of behavioral 
science funds from foundations, a new 
source of financing appeared on the 
scene. Universities, such as Michigan, 
California, and some others began to in- 
vade the field that had been exclusively 
held by the public poll takers. By 1952, it 
is probable, as nearly as one can estimate, 
that the commercial newspaper polls had 
slipped in total volume to perhaps $200,- 
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000 and their academic brethren had 
risen to as much as $350,000. From al 
appearances, the academic expenditure 
for political surveying has probably be 
gun to level out since then, with not grez 
or appreciable increases. 

Contrasted with this is the marke 
rise in funds that have been made avail 
able for private political survey research 
An informed horseback guess might bk 
that taking the 1956 and 1958 elections 
combined, perhaps $300,000 was spent 
over the two years for newspaper typ 
polls, $600,000 for university-sponsored 
studies using the survey technique, asl 
roughly $1,000,000 on private surveys 
done for candidates and political partie 
The similar 1946 and 1948 period 
a decade before—might have looke 


t 


em 


more like $300,000 on newspaper and 
published commercial polls, $100,000 on 
academic voter research, and no more 
than $75,000 for private surveying. 

The contrast could not be more strik- 
ing in two aspects: 

1. The amount of funds spent on 
political surveying has probably increased 
fourfold; 

2. The shift has apparently and defin- 
itely gone from a heavy accent on news- 
paper and magazine type polling to aca- 
demic dominance and finally in the past 
year Or sO to private voter research used 
for campaign purposes. 

By and large, the newest and largest 
area has gone unreported. And this might 
be one of the truly unfortunate by-prod- 
ucts of the trend. Certainly one could 
argue strongly that ways and means must 
be found to unlock from the files of the 
private political researchers their data 
once the heat of campaigns have died 
down and the information can afford to 
belong to history. 

But in the course of this metamorphosis 
in the voter behavior field, it is apparent 
that the substantive and methodological 
nature of the research itself has been 
undergoing vast and meaningful change. 
It is to try to evaluate some of the most 
pertinent changes that have taken place 
that this paper is aimed. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the 
changes is to contrast what the typical 
newspaper poll-taker of 1948 (and un- 
fortunately in 1959 as well) does and 
what the typical private political re- 
searcher of 1959 does. It should become 
immediately apparent that the state of 
the art has been basically altered. 

Let us first run down a list of what 
the traditional commercial poll-taker who 
publishes in newspapers, such as Gallup 
still does and Roper did up until 1959, 
when he left the newspaper field: 

1. A 1500 to 3000 national cross- 
section sample. 

2. A laundry list question of issues. 

3. A standard breakdown by regions. 

4. A standard division of the elector- 
ate by what you usually consider yourself: 


Democrat, Republican, or Independent. 

5. A straight-out question of why vot- 
ing for one candidate or the other. 

6. A relatively brief write-up stem- 
ming from the exposure of a single table 
with the above breakdowns. 

In sharp contrast, the private poll-taker 
of 1959 operates quite differently: 

1. He does not do nation-wide cross- 
sections except under the most unusual 
conditions. 

2. He does a rather exhaustive analysis 
of voting behavior in terms of election re- 
turns on a ward and precinct basis within 
a state. On the basis of this analysis, the 
private researcher looks for areas which 
have proven to be pivotal in the past. 
He first tries to understand what has 
happened in each state according to avail- 
able data. 

3. Then he takes a cross-section of the 
state or from 800 to 2000 voters. 

4. He also takes oversamples in those 
areas or among the key groups who have 
been pivotal in the past. 

5. He puts a voter screen on his ques-. 
tionnaire so that he is reasonably sure he 
is interviewing voters and not nonvoters. 

6. He sends trained political analysts 
out into the field to do the first 100 to 
200 interviews so that if there are any 
cutting dimensions missing, he can spot 
them for inclusion into the instrument 
to be fielded for quantification. 

7. He will have bench-mark closed- 
end questions on candidate preference, 
rating of incumbents, answers to precon- 
ceived areas of candidate interest. But he 
will also have just about as many open- 
ended questions, designed to allow each 
respondent to find his own “level of 
articulateness” in a freehand way, as well 
as to pull out of people just what they 
think of a candidate, and what are the 
problems really of concern to them. 

8. He will break down results not by 
the loose classification of “Democrats- 
Republicans-Independents”, but rather by 
how the electorate voted the last time 
for President, Senator, and Governor. 

9. He will analyze his data over-all to 
assess the closeness of the race but he will 
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also do a myriad of subgroup analyses to 
confirm what lies behind the over-all 
trend. 

10. He will develop the “cutting edge” 
issues—those that are making people 
switch their vote from a specific Repub- 
lican last time to a specific Democrat 
this time. He will do the same with per- 
sonality images and their salient points 
—not in a vacuum, but as they affect 
the marginal groups in any election. 

11. He will write a report of between 
15,000 to 25,000 words (50 to 80 pages) 
dealing with issues and personality images 
and what can be done about them in 
terms of altering or affecting, or influ- 
encing the outcome of the campaign. 

In the process, the private political 
researcher has done the following that is 
vastly different from his antecedents in 
the commercial newspaper polling bus- 
iness: 

1. He has undertaken the role of the 
political reporter both in his writing 
and in his analysis; 

2. He has upgraded the collection of 


freehand or qualitative responses, has 
given coders the same status formerly ac- 
corded tabulation experts alone, and is 
not afraid to use qualitative statistics for 
hard, firm analysis. 

3. He uses sampling to cover a cross 
section, much as before, but has intro- 
duced the element of extensive over- 
sampling to be certain that key sub- 
groups can be the subject of separate 
analysis. 

4. He has changed his role from a 
kind of social science circus stunt man to 
a valued counselor and sound political 
analyst for the candidate or party. 

5. His material is used essentially for 
action and not as a feature that might 
be an interesting “added feature” in a 
week-end edition. 

In short, with the change-over of intent 
and purpose, the role of the researcher, 
and, indeed, the nature of his research 
has also changed. 


Louis Harris 
Louis Harris and Associates 
New York 


(First of two crticles. The second will deal with the contrasts between university research and the 
new ‘ah political research, and will sum up the implications for the future as Mr. Harris sees 


them. 


Sources Of Responsibility In Democracy 


The problem of organizing discussion and forwarding values, particularly 
in the economic sphere, is a vital task of democratic machinery. Rational 
procedures are few and feeble, and neither politicians nor philosophers help 
very much. An attitude of “sportsmanship” is preferable to “victory as the 
summum bonum.” This paper forms part of a larger one on “Responsibility” 
delivered before the American Society of Political and Legal Philosophy at 


Chicago last December. 


The prior and really primary task of 
democratic political machinery is to 
organize discussion and so to establish 
the requisite agreement as to what the law 
ought to be—what changes ought to be 
made. It then publicly registers the result, 
usually in terms of general and rather 
vague objectives, leaving details to the 
discretion of the sequence of social agents 
who make and apply the stated laws. 
Such responsible discretion involves 
partly a factual judgment of what public 
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opinion demands (or will “stand for”), 
partly an ethical judgment on what 5 
really better or worse for the society. The 
citizens themselves vote on a vague 
mixed judgment of the better policy with 
appraisal of personalities to be trusted 
for discretion, as to competence and monril 
responsibility. In our own politics, the 
main provision for holding the agents 
or representatives responsible is a limited 
term of office, with eventual but rarely 
used impeachment or prosecution fot 
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criminal malfeasance or breach of trust. 
The wish of an office-holder to continue 
in office may be absent, and anyhow may 
be supplemented by appeal to his 
(moral) loyalty to his party or other 
former supporters. In any case, the princi- 
ple of agency law applies: the princi- 
pal is responsible for the acts of the 
agent, whom he appoints to act on his 
behalf under delegated authority. 

And the primary responsibility of the 
people—the principal in this situation— 
is to reach through discussion a reason- 
able agreement on the commission given 
to their agents, their powers and duties, 
—i.e., to establish a fairly definite public 
opinion. (An opinion on the “better” soc- 
ial policy; decision by a majority in 
terms of special or fractional interests 
on the chief menace to democracy, but 
that form of irresponsibility cannot be 
elaborated here.) If an effective public 
opinion exists, there is relatively little 
likelihood of a governing personnel act- 
ing very far contrary to it, regardless of 
constitutional form and legal powers. A 
dictator cannot rule by force—except as, 
unhappily, force can be used to “create” 
a public “will” adverse to the real in- 
terests of his subjects. Such coercion is 
primarily deception, and rests on the 
willingness of human-nature to be de- 
ceived along certain lines, by appeal to 
well-known emotions. It is stupid to con- 
demn freely chosen agents for carrying 
out their commission, or doing what they 
must do to be elected, even for making 
promises they know are deceptive—short 
of legal fraud. But this is what “the 
people” typically do, exhibiting the at- 
titude which underlies their being misled. 
The same phenomena appear in business 
relations as in politics, with similar con- 
sequences. 

To be stressed is unity of opinion 
about what is desirable. Social problems 
arise out of conflicts of “interest,” which 
may be either subjective desires—the 
“mere tastes” about which there is no 
argument—or value-judgments. In either 
case, they must be discussed in terms of 
judgments treated as objective. Desires 


can only be asserted, which will only in- 
tensify the conflict, never tend towards 
agreement. Judgments as to socially better 
or worse, as grounds for legal change— 
look to the future, taking account not only 
of living dependents incapable of re- 
sponsibility, but also of the yet unborn— 
ideally the future of civilization. The 
public interest is not limited to recon- 
ciling, by compromise or otherwise, in- 
terests of either sort advanced by living 
responsible citizens. The responsibility 
laid on the citizens of a democracy— 
historically quite recently and suddenly— 
is indeed an onerous one. It begins logic- 
ally with delimiting the area of conduct 
to be subject to enforced law, as dis- 
tinct from that in which more literal 
freedom is to prevail, subject only to 
“moral” compulsion with its informal 
sanctions. This is hardly discussed ex- 
plicitly, being decided by positive legis- - 
lation in the former sphere. All must be 
done by selecting and “commissioning” 
agents as indicated; it involves electing 
primary agents part of whose commission 
is to appoint others in more detailed roles. 

A look at actual “politics” suggests that 
it is contrary to human-nature seriously 
to try to use analytical and critical intelli- 
gence in any major part of the task. Apart 
from men’s inherent romanticisms, and 
intellectual laziness, this may be explained 
in part by the historical novelty of the 
situation, and in part it is perhaps due 
to sub-conscious recognitoin of the for- 
bidding magnitude of the responsibility 
itself, which a little analysis will bring 
out. The knowledge required for intelli- 
gent social action, on which agreement 
must be reached, is to a very limited ex- 
tent available, or even possible to achieve. 
It covers most of the recognized fields of 
intellectual inquiry, beginning—or end- 
ing—with the “theory of knowledge” it- 
self, since truth, as a problem means new 
truth, and is a matter of valid methods for 
its pursuit and establishment. In this 
field, men need to know what can be 
done—politics is the art of the possible 
—and what ought to be done. The “how” 
of action is less important at this time, 
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since existing democratic machinery is 
fairly adequate, if wisely used for solving 
the other two problems. Most immediately 
in point for the first task are the various 
“social sciences” (so-called) dealing with 
the nature of man and of society, rather 
especially psychology and history, partic- 
ularly the history of culture. Their role 
would be to predict the course of events, 
as it would be in the absence of action, 
and the consequences of any proposed 
action. Their limitations cannot be con- 
sidered in any detail here, but need 
emphasis since one of the worst evils is 
that people expect too much. That is 
chiefly because of romantic and conceited 
notions of what can reasonably be ex- 
pected—due less to “honest” ignorance 
or error than to “prejudice.” Wishful- 
thinking, especially “moralizing,” is pre- 
ferred to a serious effort to be critically 
intelligent. In the natural sciences, all 
this does relatively little damage, because 
there manipulative and visual tests 
“force” agreement, about as far and as 
fast as this is socially necessary. 

These last remarks apply even more 
to the second major field of knowledge, 
what ought to be done, the knowledge 
of objective values or ideals. Here the 
methodology contrasts even more sharply 
with that of the natural sciences. What is 
required is agreement on nothing less 
than the meaning of social progress, fin- 
ally the progress of civilization as such. 
That serious intellectual discussion of the 
problems is not natural to man is attested 
on the one hand by the manifest absurd- 
ity of most of what passes for “argu- 
ment” in politics—both “political politics” 
and the essentially similar politics of 
organizations other than the state, notably 
“business” and the relations of govern- 
ment to business, and social relations at 
large. On the other hand, one who is 
rather an outsider may dare to mention 
the “mess” made of discussion of values— 
specifically moral values—when it is 
explicitly undertaken by the specialists 
who should furnish intellectual leader- 
ship, the ethical philosophers. Yet one 
thing we do know about the nature of the 
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world and of man: they are such that 
it is certainly better not to act unless 
it can be done in a fairly intelligent way; 
the chances are overwhelming that the 
results of acting at random or on impulse 
will on balance be bad—and acting on 
false knowledge or “prejudice” is still 
worse. But one or the other is typical 
of the common-man, while the moral. 
philosophers multiply controversy over 
“theories”, which also are largely absurd 
They rather typically rule out all dis. 
cussion, either by appeal to mystical in- 
tuition, or by propounding a scientistic- 
mechanistic view of man, or more com- 
monly, by contending that value-judg- 
ments are “nothing-but” subjective in- 
dividual desires, emotions with no cogni- 
tive basis or content. Those who attempt 
to discuss values as values typically follow 
ancient tradition, formed in pre-liberal 
society; they hardly come to grips with 
the problems of modern democracy. 

In particular, they talk nonsense about 
the major internal problem (I pass over 
international-relations) which is_ the 
right role of legal compulsion in eco 
nomic relations. This obviously calls for 
comparing the functioning of the busi- 
ness order with that of democratic poli- 
tics, and both with what is ideally de. 
sirable, and possible. The value theoriss 
shirk the responsibility of understanding 
the economic order, in theory or as i 
works in reality, and rarely indeed ser: 
ously try to understand both systems ¢ 
organization. Politico-legal action may lt 
in order either to establish and maintain 
market freedom or to replace this wit 
political agencies where such action ci 
be counted upon to yield socially better 
results. It should not cause surprise tht 
lucubrations about values in the abstract, 
building on old philosophical tradition, 
sheds little light on current problens 
arising out of freedom, or even that f 
tends more to promote controversy thal 
to establish agreement among the di 
putants themselves. 

The basic “fault” of human nature $ 
reluctance to assume intellectual respor 
sibility—specifically in the newest prob 
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lem field, factual knowledge about men 
and society, and critical judgment of 
social values and institutions. The root 
of it is confusion of personal or small- 
group interests with critically formed 
opinions about objective rights and right. 
At long last, quite recently in history, 
men have learned—been forced to admit 
—that truth about nature is not given 
once for all, sacred, and hence eternal and 
immutable, but is to be responsibly pur- 
sued and progressively achieved. Having 
learned, at long last, that natural events 
are different from human choices, many 
“best minds” have concluded that these 
must be like natural events, their prob- 
lems to be solved by the “scientific 
method.” What men most need still to 
learn about themselves is their propen- 
sity to make any strong wish a conviction 
of right, and conversely that any opinion 
naturally becomes an interest, to be pro- 
moted rather than critically examined 
or impartially discussed. The obvious 
need for agreement takes the form that 
others ought to agree with “me,” and 
their failure to do so is imputed to some 
unworthy motive. Man is still animistic 
and moralistic—as shown by the per- 
meation of our language of discussion by 
these meanings, underlying superposed 
descriptive connotations, as mentioned 
earlier. 

Thus what should be discussion turns 
into a name-calling. An outstanding 
weakness of free society is that liberals, 
as idealists, tend romantically to over- 
stress Freedom, neglecting the inevitable 


role of tradition and authority as the 
basis of any social order. But uncritical 
idealism tends toward dogmation and 
authoritarianism as the alternative to 
anarchy and chaos. So, Freedom finds 
expression less in discussion than in a 
free-for-all contest in persuasion, which, 
contrary to common usage, is a subtle and 
insidious form of force. The first step, 
naturally, is competitive “screaming” to 
get attention. Conspicuous among the 
passions which intelligence is used to 
serve is rivalry, the predilection for a con- 
test, with victory as the summum bonum. 
Both politics and business, and in large 
part other social relations, are organized 
in terms of “competition,” which has 
no (instrumentally) rational place, since 
every victory is cancelled by a defeat. This 
motive, however, is not in itself evil. It 
is the spirit of play, and it is a good 
thing within limits, to convert work into 
play, which is itself good, under condi- 
tions. It should be a “good game,” regu- 
lated by “sportsmanship” which, along 
with workmanship, is a supreme ethical 
value for free society. And where sub- 
stantive values are at stake, as in the 
serious affairs of politics and business 
(and science and culture) they must be 
“valid” values, and must be given prece- 
dence over victory as the end. Paradox- 
ically, a serious objective destroys the play 
spirit, and the combination is difficult; 
but a certain “right” kind and amount 
of the latter may be a spur to the pursuit 
of human excellence. 


Frank H. Knight 
University of Chicago 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee’s Role 


The House investigation of the Nixon incident underscores the part 
the lower chamber can play in inter-American relations. 


Violent demonstrations which erupted 
in Lima and Caracas during Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s eighteen-day trip through 
South America in the spring of 1958 
provoked Congressional inquiry into the 
Latin American policy of the United 
States. In the Senate, the reaction was 


slow and deliberate. In the House, it was 
more immediate. 

Amidst the political and journalistic 
soul searching which immediately follow- 
ed the Nixon trip, the New York Times 
editorially hoped that the incident 
would “awaken the United States to its 
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problems, its deficiencies and its oppor- 
tunities in Latin America.”' 

If our Latin American policies were 
deficient to the point of overt deteriora- 
tion, as epitomized by the slaps at Nixon 
in Peru and Venezuela, surely delay in 
taking inventory of our inter-American 
relations was not desideratum of a heathly 
foreign policy. Yet the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee set June 30, 1960, 
as the date for its study of inter-American 
affairs to be finalized in a report.” The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, by 
contrast, began hearings on inter-Amer- 
ican relations on June 3, less than one 
month after the Lima and Caracas im- 
broglios. 

Senator Wayne Morse, who heads the 
subcommittee making the Latin Ameri- 
can study, in an interview in Mexico City 
emphasized that the detailed and thor- 
_ough approach would center in research 
contracted from university ranks of Latin 
Americanists and inter-American special- 
ists.” Senate Resolution 330 of the 85th 
Congress authorized up to $150,000 for 
the study. 

On the chance that something was 
amiss in our Latin American policy that 
could not await mid-1960 for summary 
examination, however, an immediate in- 
vestigation was initiated by the House 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs 
involving six days of testimony in June 
plus additional testimony on July 31. The 
published hearings total 267 pages, a 
compendium of statements and memo- 
randa submitted for official record. Five 
Department of State officials, three United 
States Information Agency officials, the 
secretary-general of the Inter-American 
Bar Association, a Lima publisher, and 
a former Costa Rican president testified. 
In addition, statements ong Secret Serv- 
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ice personnel and from United States 
professors visiting in Latin America were 
put into the hearings record.* 

The published report of the House 
hearings is a treasure-trove of data beg- 
ging for analytical translation into State 
Department action to ameliorate our Lat- 
in American policy. It has prompted at 
least one polemic analysis by a social sci- 
entist,° and served as a catalytic agent in 
generating plans for the new Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank,° a hemispheric 
loan project long requested by the Latin 
American republics. 

The longer range Senate study may 
well provide guidance for the conduct of 
our relations with the other American re- 
publics. But the more immediate House 
investigation already has rendered serv- 
ice. 

Thus the statement of Professor Dahl 
of Yale takes on special meaning in terms 
of Latin American affairs: “The time is 

. past when we can think of the Senate 
as the spokesman for Congress on foreign 
affairs."” Another political scientist re- 
cently devoted an entire book-length 
study to the role of the House in for- 
eign affairs.° Both commentators realize 
that with membership up for election ev- 
ery two years, House committee turn- 
over must be greater than in the Senate. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
can offer continuity of deliberation; the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee can 
bring transitional factors into the synthes- 
is of relevant policy, as the Nixon inci- 
dent demonstrated. Further detailed doc. 
umentation might result in a well-defined 
typology of roles of officialdom in the 
Latin American relations of the United 
States. 


Marvin Alisk 


Arizona State Universit 


eport Fg "1841, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 2 4 16, 1958: Carl Marcy, “The Resecrd 
Program of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations,” PR 
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THE GAME-BAG 


A new national research report: 

President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union Message of January 9, 
proposed a new commission to appraise America’s potential and set “national 
goals that would not only spur us on to our finest efforts, but would meet 
the stern test of practicality.” 

“Such a study would update and supplement, in the light of continuous 
changes in our society and its economy, the monumental work of the Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends which was appointed in 1931 by President 
Hoover,” the President said. 

The President is personally directing the launching of the new research 
and assessment group and it will go into action within the month. Deadline 
for the final report will probably be December, 1960. 

PROD goes to press (really): 

This is the first issue to be composed from type and printed by letterpress. 
The experience of the last year and a half has persuaded us that PROD is 
backed by a valid concept and may move a little more pretentiously in its 
world of policy and research. Some will note that our subscription rates have 
gone up to reach costs, but this action is only slightly related to the superior 
format; PROD was always underpriced, even for a mimeograph publication. 
Killian on federal science policy: 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., head of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, listed as progress in government and science relations last year the 
near tripling of the National Science Foundation budget, the setting up of a 
civilian Naional Aeronautics and Space Administration, passage of the 
National Defense Education Act, participation of the U. S. A. in the IGY 
and the second Atoms for Peace Conference, reestablishment of the Office 
of Science Advisor in the State Department, and revitalizing of the over- 
seas science attaché program. He asserted that scientists were now advisors 
at the highest policy-making levels of government. 

“How to Apply for a Grant”: 

You haven’t lived unless you’ve tried for a grant and Ford Foundation 
now tells you how to do it (i.e., the formal rules, cf. Kafka, Das Schloss). 
You send a written outline of the proposal to The Secretary, Ford Founda- 
tion, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, including a statement of its objective, 
the methods by which it is to be accomplished, the period of time it is 
expected to take, the funds required and a budget, your qualifications and 
your group’s tax-exempt status for receiving gifts, your knowledge of similar 
projects previously undertaken, and whether support has been sought else- 
where. The Foundation reports 8500 requests and 425 favorable actions 
in the last fiscal year. 
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Candidate Selection In Britain: 
A Comparative Study 


American research suggests a number of hypotheses to be tested in a 
proposed study of the process and conditions of candidate adoption in 


Britain’s 630 constituencies. 


The candidate selection process has 
already been the focus of comparative 
study in an SSRC-sponsored collaborative 
project concerned with American poli- 
tics. Limited findings in a particular State 
are given in my Politics in Wisconsin 
(Madison, 1958), and no doubt the re- 
sults in other States will be reported 
shortly. The collaborators agreed that 
similarities and differences in methods of 
candidate selection would contribute to 
the general understanding of political be- 
havior in the several States. In addition 
to providing some light on an important 
stage in the political process, the study 
of candidate selection also proved useful 
as the starting point for research into 
the broader subject of recruitment of 
political personnel. How candidates were 
selected, significant in itself, led to ques- 
tions about career lines and the socio- 
economic origins of candidates. For the 
clarification of this distinction between 
the “how” of selection and the “who” of 
recruitment, the collaborative group was 
chiefly indebted to its rapporteur, Lester 
Seligman. 

The initial success of American can- 
didate selection research makes it tempt- 
ing to apply the comparative method 
to the same subject on a cross-national 
basis, specifically to British parliamentary 
candidate selection. The fact that in 
Britain organized parties have complete 
control of their party labels, unencum- 
bered by primary elections, gives a useful 
starting point for hypotheses concerning 
a political culture different from that of 
the United States with its populist and 
progressive traditions. Uncommitted to 
the American notion of the “priesthood 
of all voters,” all equally concerned with 
party nominations, british custom leaves 
candidate selection quite deliberately to 
dues-paying party members and partic- 
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ularly to dealing activitists. It may be 
granted that much the same result is 
achieved by strong party organizations 
in many parts of the United States, but 
this is a process that is usually covert 
and not sanctioned by popular standards 
(and so attacked as “machine politics” 
rather than taken for granted as the 
frankly recognized operation of an oli- 
garchical principle). 

There can be little doubt that British 
candidate selection ought to be studied 
even apart from its relevance for com- 
parative study. Indeed, it can fairly be 
said that the selection process is espec- 
ially crucial in British parliamentary 
careers. A high percentage of seats are 
safe for the candidates chosen by the 
local majority party, and once chosen 
and initially elected the M.P.’s in such 
constituencies are almost certain, bar- 
ring accidents of boundary changes and 
severe instances of disloyalty to party 
positions, to be re-adopted as well as re- 
elected time after time until a decent 
age for retirement (and often beyond). 
Yet as David Butler has pointed out in 
The Study of Political Behaviour (Lon- 
don, 1958), candidate selection remains 
largely unexplored by political scientists. 
Although the national and local official 
procedures followed by each party are 
matters of public record and the subject 
of some informed discussion, as in Robert 
McKenzie’s British Political Parties (Lon- 
don, 1955), there are only a few scattered 
accounts of how selections are actually 
made. Questions that might well be 
answered by systematic investigation of 
British parliamentary candidate selection 
include the following, grouped in the 
two categories of “process” and “recruit- 
ment”: 

A. Process: how selected. 
1) Does the method operate so as t0 
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allow constituency parties as much free- 
dom in candidate selection as is indicated 
by national party rules, especially those 
of the Conservative party? If so, why 
do constituency parties not appear as 
independent centers of power, as Amer- 
ican. City organizations do, in relation to 
national parties? With power in selecting 
candidates (if demonstrated), do the con- 
stituency parties nevertheless conform 
to the role of political service agents for 
national leaders? 

2) Within constituency parties, to 
what extent is the power of selection 
concentrated in the hands of a few officers 
or other leading members? How impor- 
tant is the role assigned to the general 
membership (in the Conservative case), 
and to the large body representative of 
local membership (in the Labour case) ? 

3) Is re-adoption of sitting M.P.’s as 
nearly automatic as ordinarily described? 
Or are there kinds of constituencies, types 
of M.P.s or critical political situations for 
which automatic re-adoption is not the 
rule? 

4) When re-adoption is admittedly 
not automatic, as for a very old M-P., 
how is the affair managed? It there local 
or national pressure for change? 

5) Is there any direct or indirect cam- 
paigning for adoption, despite the usually 
stated view that campaigning is bad 
form? 

6) What part do interest groups play 
in candidate selection, not only in the 
open cases of trade union domination but 
also in places where other interest groups 
(say, farm organizations or old-age pen- 
sion groups) are prominent? Do many 
of the interest groups with open repre- 
sentation in the Commons select the 
candidates who, as M.P.s, champion their 
causes? 

7) How many MPs originally enter 
the Commons at by-elections, and how 
does the selection at by-elections differ 
from that at general elections? (Labour 
tules indicate greater national control of 
the former.) 

8) To what extent does the strictly 
Party control of the selection process 


seem to be associated with a campaign 
organization which is “party” in character 
rather than “personal,” as is often the 
case in the U. S.? 

9) Does the selection process differ 
between marginal and safe seats? In the 
safe seats, what is the minority party's 
selection process? 

10) Are there rural-urban-suburban 
differences in selection mcthods? 

11) Are there regional differences? 
Special characteristics in Wales, Scotland 
or Northern Ireland? 

12) Are there any fairly uniform dif- 
ferences between Conservative and La- 
bour procedures? Does the Liberal party’s 
selection process resemble that of either 
major party, particularly that of a major 
party in a hopeless seat? 

B. Recruitment: who is selected. 

1) Are British methods of selection 
associated with political opportunities for 
personality-types who would find Amer- 
ican-style primary campaigning distaste- 
ful or difficult? 

2) Is the selection process closely re- 
lated to the requirements of the parli- 
amentary party for able “House of Com- 
mons men”? For future ministerial ap- 
pointees? 

3) Are national party leaders, seeking 
safe seats, readily chosen by constituency 
parties? Are they preferred? 

4) Does the concentration of power 
of selection in the hands of those sup- 
posed to be party militants lead to a 
preference for extreme candidates (left 
in the case of Labour, and right in the 
Conservatice case), who would less likely 
be chosen by party voters as opposed to 
party members? 

5) At what age are parliamentary can- 
didates recruited? Are there differences 
here between parties? Types of constitu- 
encies? 

6) How many instances are there, and 
in what kinds of constituencies, where 
local residents or those with local back- 
grounds are chosen despite the absence 
of any residential requirements? 

7) What political career ladders are 
associated with selection methods? How 
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many individuals were first candidates in 
hopeless seats before adoption for mar- 
ginal or safe seats? How many careers 
are characterized by previous local coun- 
cil office-holding, party organizational 
work, or long party membership? 

8) In the absence of expensive primary 
campaigns, are personal or family finan- 
cial resources nonetheless related to can- 
didate selection (despite present party 
reforms designed to limit personal con- 
tributions to constituency parties) ? 

9) Does the socio-economic status of 
candidates vary according to party, region 
or nature of constituency? (Some data is 
already available from past British elec- 
tion studies. ) 

10) Occupationally, to what extent are 
parliamentary candidates drawn from the 
upwardly mobile (measured by relation 
to fathers’ occupations), as opposed to 
the class of inherited status holders sup- 
posed to characterize British political life 
more than American? Are there party 
differences? 

11) Does the selection of candidates 
by party memberships, Conservative and 
Labour, tend to limit the range of recruit- 
ment in such a way as to cause ambitious 
and capable individuals to seek political 
advancement through a third-party, now, 
that is, as Liberal candidates? Is this a 
general consequeace of a closed system 
of candidate selection in contrast to the 
more individualistic American primary? 
(Historically the formation of the 
Labour party has been partly explained 
by the fact that the old Conservative and 
Liberal parties, at the turn of the century, 
failed to provide sufficient opportunities 
for a new class of political aspirant. The 
old Liberal party’s constituency organiza- 
tions in particular turned down proposed 
candidacies of upwardly mobile work- 
ingmen. See Henry Pelling, Origins of the 
Labour Party [London, 1954], and Pell- 
ing and Frank Bealey, Labour and Politics 
[London, 1958].) 

The research required to attempt 
answers to these questions is more for- 
midable than a superficial glance at the 
subject-matter might suggest. British 


candidate selection is almost entirely in. 
formal, and selection committee meetings 
are regarded as private. Very little 
reaches public print beyond bare an- 
nouncements of meetings and results 
Therefore, virtually all data would have 
to be gathered by interview, and probably 
in all 630 constituencies since unfor- 
tunately there seems no ready way to 
select a representative sample. Advice 
from central organization personnel is 
insistent on the great variety (“every case 
is different”) to be found in the 630 
cases. However, for better or worse, one 
limitation is imposed by the time factor. 
Given the limited recollections to be ex- 
pected of participants, only fairly current 
adoptions and re-adoptions could be 
studied. “Current” may be defined as 
those selections taking place during the 
four or five years between general elec- 
tions, including adoptions for by-elections 
during that period. 

Interviewing in 630 constituencies is 
obviously a task for a large and well- 
financed staff, preferably English and 
American. It would be necessary to inter- 
view candidates actually selected as well 
as the four or five on the “short-list” who 
were considered but rejected in those 
cases where a new adoption (instead of 
routine re-adoption) took place. Con- 
stituency party officers and key committee 
members would have to be interviewed, 
and often other knowledgeable loc 
leaders. Checking with central and reg. 
ional office personnel would be essential 
in many cases. Furthermore, research 
would have to include background stud; 
of the political affairs of each constit 
uency and its party associations. The 
most time-consuming task would be the 
cultivation of interviewees in such a waj 
as to establish their confidence in th 
interviewer's objectivity in handling dat 
that party personnel are accustomed 1 
regard as private and confidential busi 
ness of their organization. 

Leon D. Epstem 

University of Wisconsit: 

Visiting Member, London School ¢ 
Economics, 1958-5 
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Means/Ends Analysis in Policy Science 


Political writers, whether concerned with descriptions of single entities, 
comparative study, or variable analysis, have been policy scientists. Thew 
chief problem is not misorientation but improvement of quality of inquiry. 
This article will be part of the author's The Study of Politics: The Present 
State of Political Science in the United States, copyrighted and to be pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois Press later this year. 


We may presume that a society which 
maintains a discipline in the pursuit of 
scholarly study expects that discipline 
sooner or later to pay off in knowledge 
that can be used in attaining what the 
society views as the good life. A discipline 
that is wholly concerned to build a 
science defers the pay-off to a late date. 
It promises richer rewards in the end if 
society will wait until generalizations 
have been established, for the generaliza- 
tions are take-off points for quick and 
sure advance to specific knowledge society 
can make use of. However, many Amer- 
ican political scientists think that their 
discipline ought to make substantial pay- 
ments to society right now. Some of them, 
no doubt, fear that that society will not 
continue to support us if all we deliver 
is promise of useful knowledge at some 
future time; others, no doubt, are skep- 
tical that we shall ever produce generaliza- 
tions that constitute a science of politics. 

Political scientists have followed a pay- 
in-part-as-you-go policy ever since they 
emerged as a separate discipline. Two 
such forms of payment are bringing our 
expertise to public affairs and training 
people for the public service. We also 
offer immediate payments in our schol- 
arly literature. Many of the books we 
write are addressed to an audience of 
political and civic leaders and lay citizens. 
Many of the articles we put in journals 
that circulate mainly among members of 


| our profession carry findings of immed- 


jate interest to the general public and 
| offer advice that the author hopes public 
| leaders will follow in running the govern- 
) ment. Whether because they think polit- 
ical scientists ought to offer advice to 
leaders and lay public or only because 
they think political scentists will continue 


to do so, many political scientists are now 
urging the profession to get busy at more 
systematic study of issues and problems 
of current public concern. Perhaps most 
attention has been given to Harold Lass- 
well’s recommendations for development 
of what he calls policy sciences. 

Writing by political scientists about 
public policy may place emphasis on the 
desirability of achieving certain goals, or 
it may place emphasis on ways and means 
of achieving certain goals. Distinguishing 
the two kinds of emphasis is difficult in 
some writings, for the goal that the 
author says is socially desirable may be 
supported by an argument that it is an 
effective means for achieving another 
goal which society or some part of society 
seems determined to attain. While ac- 
knowledging difficulty in assigning par- 
ticular writings to one category or the 
other, we shall reserve for treatment else- 
where the literature in which recom- 
mended policies are largely supported by 
statements of the writer’s personal pre- 
ferences and convictions. At this point 
we shall give attention to study which, 
by search for persuasive evidence, at- 
tempts to determine how specified ends 
may be effectively achieved. 

A review of literature produced by 
American political scientists over many 
decades establishes beyond doubt that 
finding out how social ends can be 
achieved has long been a preoccupation 
of the profession. I suggested above that 
our descriptions of single entities have 
limited value for science because the 
descriptions are developed to support a 
particular critique or analysis which the 
author intends to make. I think it prob- 
able that in most cases the critique or 
analysis which the description supports is 
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concerned with relations between means 
and ends. To illustrate: the writer sup- 
poses (or attempts to establish by evi- 
dence) that a public desires certain kinds 
of performance by legislative bodies; he 
describes a unicameral legislature or a 
bicameral legislature or a committee sys- 
tem or a set of relationships between 
executive and legislature and uses the 
description to support statements that 
the public is or is not getting the per- 
formance it wants from the arrangements 
he has described; he offers advice as to 
what changes in them are likely to lead 
to more satisfactory performance. If, in 
order to bring more experience into the 
descriptive account, the author under- 
takes a comparative description, in this 
case also the description is usually de- 
signed to support judgments about how 
effectively the things that are described 
serve as means for achieving certain ends 
and to support speculation about other 
arrangements and relationships that 
would be more likely to assure attainment 
of the ends in mind. 

There can be no question that the lit- 
erature describing American government 
—national, state, and local—is heavy with 
judgments about the consequences of 
organizations, arrangements, and prac- 
tices for accomplishing the purposes for 
which these governments were set up. 
I am told that the literature describing 
international organizations and practices 
is greatly concerned with the relations 
between organizations and practices on 
the one hand and settlement of particular 
disputes or avoidance of war on the other. 
A like concern about means and ends is 
apparent in much of the literature that 
subordinates description of what occurs 
to a development of the author's ideas 
and beliefs; the author's ideas and be- 
liefs come out in statements that contem- 
porary institutions and ways of doing 
things do not yield the results that society 
or particular publics anticipated, and in 
recommendations of ways and means of 
moving more effectively toward social 
goals. In contrast to these categories of 
literature, a great proportion of the writ- 
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ing that seeks to establish relations be- 
tween components of collectivities—what 
I have called “variable analysis”—is likely 
to carry no comment about how effective 
the matters described are for achieving 
desired ends, or about alternative arrange- 
ments and practices which might be more 
effective. 

The dissatisfaction that causes some 
political scientists to recommend a re- 
orientation to policy science arises not 
from the belief that we ignore issues 
of current public concern, but from be- 
lief that we can provide better analysis 
than we have been providing. Much of 
our writing that, in the view of one man, 
offers convincing argument that certain 
practices are effective means to an end is, 
in another man’s view, inadequate argu- 
ment because the author did not establish 
that the means in fact played a critical 
role in accomplishing the end nor that 
alternative means would not have been 
as effective. The call for political scien- 
tists to turn their attention to means / 
ends analysis is less a challenge to re- 
place the goals that presently determine 
what we inquire into than it is a chal- 
lenge to improve the quality of the in- 
quiries we make. 

Descriptions of successful and unsuc- 
cesful experiments are first steps toward 
means/ends analysis. The first description 
of a city’s council-manager government 
gives an account of what people in one 
community conceived and were willing 
to try out, and perhaps adds statements 
about why those people thought the new 
experiment would satisfy them _ better 
than what they had previously had. A 
later description of the same experiment 
reports the relations that have actually 
developed among the people who consti- 
tute the government, gives an account of 
things tried and found satisfactory and 
things tried but abandoned, and perhaps 
adds statements about public content and 
discontent with the experiment to date. 
These descriptions, both the account of 
what is intended and the account of 
what has happened, are of value to peo 
ple in other places. They direct imagins- 
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tion to what can be done and fix points 
upon which many people can focus at- 
tention as they speculate about what 
might happen if they created a similar 
governmental structure in their own 
community. The description of one suc- 
cessful experiment does not prove that 
nothing else would have been satisfactory 
if it had been tried, and does not prove 
that an effort to duplicate it will prove 
satisfactory to another community. The 
value of the description lies in its appeal 
to the imagination; those who read the 
description call to mind their own ob- 
servations and experience and assume the 
risk involved if they decide to create a 
council-manager government in their 
own City. 

The comparative description of several 
council-manager governments, if elab- 
orate and carefully made, provides fuller 
support for judgments and assumptions 
of risk in altering governmental struc- 
ture. If it reveals that in all cities where 
the council is elected by party ballot the 
discretion of managers is narrowly con- 
fined and administration of public serv- 
ices is generally unsatisfactory, and that 
the opposite is the case in all cities where 
the council is elected by non-partisan 
ballot, the description warns people to 
ponder carefully methods of electing the 
council before they fix the design for the 
council-manager government they intend 
to establis. But the coincidence of suc- 
cesses and failures with different methods 
of balloting is not conclusive evidence 
that success or failure turns on the form 
of the ballot. One needs to know whether 
successes and failures coincide only with 
different forms of ballot, or coincide also 
with other devices or social conditions. 
Further extension of the inquiry might 
reveal that satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions with public services are coincident 
with different states of civic organization 
and orientations of the population to 
community enterprise, and so introduce 
doubt that either the discretion granted 
to the manager or the method of elect- 
ing the council accounts for the character 
of administrative services or popular re- 


actions to them. 

Greatest hope of identifying the means 
that offer highest assurance of contribut- 
ing to specified ends, in the view of many 
political scientists, is what I have called 
variable analysis. At risk of misrepre- 
senting them, I suggest that these political 
scientists would justify their conviction 
in this manner. Any problem of design- 
ing means to ends that requires the atten- 
tion of a learned discipline brings the 
student face to face with a large number 
of items bearing unknown relations to 
one another. If the problem is to be re- 
solved by research, as distinguished from 
sheer speculation, the student must ex- 
amine the experience that his current 
state of knowledge, mobilized and ordered 
by imagination, tells him is most likely 
to provide clues to the additional knowl- 
edge he seeks to acquire. Let us assume 
that he decides to examine one success- 
ful effort and one unsuccessful effort at 
achieving the end with which he is con- 
cerned. He must identify everything 
(items which he calls variables) he 
thinks most likely to have contributed to 
the successful and to the unsuccessful 
effort to achieve the end. Having iden- 
tified the supposedly relevant items, he 
must determine how they were related 
to one another in the two experiments 
under examination. If the examination 
reveals significant differences in the way 
the items were related to one another 
in the two situations, he may think he is 
justified in stating a pattern of relations 
most likely, in new experiments, to 
result in achievement of the desired ends. 
If examination of the two experiments 
does not give him all the knowledge he 
thinks he needs for venturing a predic- 
tion as to what will work in new experi- 
ments, he may extend his attention to 
additional items (variables) not consid- 
ered in his first examination, or he may 
bring additional successes and failures 
under scrutiny. A study conducted in this 
fashion is a pursuit of variable analysis. 

If what I have said up to this point 
is both sound and sufficient, one is led 
up to a conclusion that means /ends ana- 
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lysis does not call for methods of study 
different from those discussed above 
under the heads: description of single 
entities, comparative description of enti- 
ties, and variable analysis. Indeed, I 
think it likely that all political scientists 
who urge a vigorous development of 
policy sciences would recommend con- 
tinued pursuit of each of the three types 
of inquiry. The significant implications 
of the proposal that political scientists 
get ahead with means to ends analysis 
(develop a policy science) relate to 
a) what we select as objects of attention 
in particular inquires; b) the adequacy 
of research designs and procedures for 
getting the information we need; and 
c) the presentations we make when we 
have completed our searches and analyses. 

I have already noted my belief that 
much of our study in the past and at 
present has been and is directed to ob- 
jects of attention suitable for careful 
means/ends analysis. It may be that the 
presentation of our findings and judg- 
ments suffers from confused identification 
of the audience most interested in what 
we have to report: that we put in jour- 
nals that circulate to a scholarly audience 
descriptions, analyses, and argumentation 
which add little or nothing to the schol- 
art's stock of knowledge but which, if 
distributed through other channels, would 
have much impact upon publics having 
responsibility for action. Whatever be the 
case, it cannot be denied that those who 
currently challenge us to vigorous devel- 
opment of a policy science insist that 
political scientists show greater ingenuity 


in design of research, direct more imag- 
ination and devote more energy to search 
for evidence, and exercise more caution 
than has usually been displayed in fitting 
evidence into findings and fitting findings 
into conclusions about how ends may 
be effectively achieved. 

A final point, implied in what has 
already been said, may be worthy of 
express statement. A decision of political 
scientists to satisfy a public need for 
means/ends analysis may be compatible 
with a wish to establish generalizations 
that contribute to a science of politics. 
Just as descriptions of single entities may 
provide findings that can be assimilated 
with other findings to form bases for 
generalizations, so the findings resulting 
from any style of means/ends analysis may 
support generalizations of highest signif- 
icance. Furthermore, a commitment to 
means/ends analysis does not force one 
to concentrate on studies that pay off im- 
mediately in advice to publics that de. 
cide and act; the search for effective 
means may proceed in a roundabout way, 
which first establishes generalizations and 
later takes off from generalizations to 
establish most effective means for achiev- 
ing specified ends. The admiration which 
has so generally been expressed for Har- 
old Gosnell’s Getting Out the Vote 
(1927) offers proof that a single study 
can both advance us toward generalizs 
tions and give sound advice about ways 
and means of arriving at a desired ob 
jective. 

Charles S. Hyneman 


Indiana University 


The Birthpangs of a Textbook Symposium 


The “inveterate writer’ (PROD I, no. 4) turns a humorous eye on the 
nerve-wracking process of editing symposia. The result is a unique guide 
to the peculiar traits of both garden and hothouse varieties of collaborators. 


Though much maligned by a segment 
of American scholars, and by a faction of 


American textbook publishers (who 
eternally stress the “lack of unity of con- 
tent and style” in their labored criticism) , 
the symposium is here to stay. This claim 
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is documented by the large number o 
such works appearing each year, i 
spite of all condemnation. 

Symposia have several advantages 
over the text prepared by a single author. 
First, they offer the benefit of specialty 
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scholarship. It is almost inconceivable 
that a single scholar could write a 
textbook on the history of social 
theory, for example, without offering 
some thin material. Second, the fact that 
a symposium is prepared by several ex- 
perts tones down the criticism offered 
by the spokesmen for the cliques that 
dominate the publishing business. The 
reviewer must deal in generalities rather 
than in specifics, since he must avoid 
criticism of areas in which he has limited 
knowledge, and must also avoid focussing 
his evaluation on the well-known spe- 
cialists who appear in most well-planned 
symposia. Third, the symposia often pro- 
vide the opportunity for a lonely scholar, 
lost in the academic Siberia of a minor 
institution, to see his creation in print. 

Contrary to some professional miscon- 
ceptions, the difficulties of producing a 
textbook symposium are not a function of 
the number of collaborators, but vary 
with the types of character one en- 
counters along the way. The social pro- 
cess involved is a more or less routine 
formula. 

It is difficult to secure collaboration 
from scholars without having a contract 
from the publisher, although in fact a 
contract means little, being merely a 
promise of publication should the work 
in question “satisfy high standards” 
(which are seldom specified). Actually, it 
is better to work without a contract; 
thus, on, completion of the work, the 
editor is not at the mercy of the publisher 
but can negotiate for immediate publica- 
tion, and can also secure better terms, by 
accepting the best current offer. But one 
cannot blame potential collaborators for 
their desire to have some assurance of 
their work appearing in print. Hence one 
begins the initial contact by stating that 
the document has been “signed and de- 
livered.” 

The next step is to secure some well- 
known names for the project, since every 
potential collaborator wants to be cer- 
tain that he is traveling with the best 
and most reputable company. It pays, 
therefore, to procure a few authorities 


from the Ivy League institutions. These 
men are usually hard to get, however, 
and have their own standard formula for 
refusing: “Previous commitments make it 
impossible to accept your highly interest- 
ing proposal.” Yet there are some who 
will “descend” to the level of their 
“second-rate peers,” though they tend to 
do so by agreeing to rehash their own 
previously-published work, or by pre- 
senting a chapter that by some chance 
had failed of publication elsewhere. 
Once a third of the projected outline 
is assigned the sailing is easy—for a 
while. As collaborators accept invitations 
they sometimes provide valuable hints for 
the improvement of the topics or of the 
whole project; frequently they suggest 
their friends and associates as participants. 
Real difficulties begin when schedules 
are to be met. A few associates submit 
their manuscripts not only on time but 
also according to the “Instructions for 
Collaborators,’ and even observe the 
length limits imposed on each contri- 
bution. But others—and there are always 
several of them to curse each project— 
drive the editor to tranquilizers and in- 
duce states of nervous anxiety in those 
who conscientiously performed their 
assignments and are waiting for the ap- 
pearance of their children in print. In 
fact, in a quarter of a century of writing 
no project that I have edited or on which 
I have collaborated has appeared on 
-hedule. Those responsible for this state 
events deserve more than passing 
notice, for they illustrate the quirks and 
peculiarities of the academic mind. 
The worst breed is composed of those 
who are convinced that the universe 
hinges on their one contribution. Instead 
of submitting a chapter of 3,000 words 
they send in, at the last moment, 15,000 
words and insist that not a single period 
or comma be touched. Eventually they 
agree, grudgingly, to cut down the length 
of their work, but when the proofs come 
out, they re-write the chapter again to 
20,000 words. Since this process is ex- 
pensive, and sometimes endangers the 
whole project, these individuals have to 
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be cajoled, bribed, or somehow pacified, 
if they are not bodily thrown out of the 
project. Usually they remain, while the 
editor promises himself and his friends, 
“never again, never again!” 

Then there are those who, on hearing 
of the project, invite themselves to make 
a special contribution but never deliver. 
After the first round of excuses (“My 
wife was pregnant.” “The manuscripts 
were accidentally burned.” “There are 
measles in the family.”), they usually 
climax their inability to express them- 
selves in type by claiming, half a year 
after the extended deadline, that “the 
sudden assignment of heavy depart- 
mental duties forces me to dis- 
charge, first of all, my obligations to my 
institution.” Members of this category 
apparently use the intended participation 
in a symposium to convince the local 
authorities, and friends, of the academic 
desirability of having them around, on 
the grounds that they were “asked” to 
partcipate in a symposium by reputable 
scholars. A first cousin of the type is the 
professor who might hold a Chair, but 
is able to contribute only on the level of 
the high school student. To cite an 
example: 

During the development of Contempor- 
ary Sociology, a distinguished specialist 
in the sociology of a (mythical) country 
invited himself to write on “The Soci- 
ology of Ruretania.” The chapter arrived 
with a covering letter indicating that the 
chapter had been written in collaboration 
with a graduate assistant, and consisted of 
excerpts from The Information Please 
Almanac and World Almanac, giving the 
size of the country, its population, major 
cities, etc. The man, furthermore, was 
thoroughly insulted when the chapter 
was returned to him with a request that 
he write on “The Sociology of Ruretania.” 

Within the range of normality are the 
90% of collaborators who never follow 
the “Instructions.” Some of them put their 
footnotes in the text, some place them at 
the end of the chapter, some use more 
than 100 and some have none—whatever 
the instructions may specify. Some pro- 
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vide all the information for each item 
cited; others force the editor to make ; 
special trip to the library to salvage , 
footnote. And some find no end of ple:. 
sure in referring, in their own illegibk 
handwriting, to works in foreign lan. 
guages. Many (apparently to save two o 
three cents) write on oil-skin paper and 
leave no margins. Some single space ev- 
erything, and some even run sentence 
onto the back side of the paper. 

Still more irritating is that species of 
collaborator who sends in his manuscipy 
and two or three days later begins 
bombarding the editor with telegrams 
and special delivery letters requesting 
that such and such title or sen 
tence be added or deleted, that this or thz 
paragraph should be replaced or moved 
elsewhere, that this footnote shoul 
be added (but that “full information 
will follow later’). And there ar 
those who submit their chapter, theo 
phone long distance the following eve 
ning asking assurance of a definite pub 
lication date, and threaten to withdraw 
from the project if the child of thei 
genius is not in press the day following 
their call. 

These can be coped with! But ther 
are others who can make the editor pr: 
maturely gray. These are the Machi: 
vellian schemers who operate as “fift 
columns.” They have no intention ¢ 
joining the project, but invite ther 
selves in and promise to contrib.:te, befor 
seeing the outline. Once the outline : 
in their hands, they take up the idea an 
peddle it to their own friends and pv> 
lishers. To the last moment they w 
promise to send in their chapter, ths 
keeping the back door open in case the: 
own little scheme should fail, while 
gotiating with competitors for the publ: 
cation of their own version. The out 
limit is reached by the man who, on * 
ceiving the proofs of his chapter, refvss | 
to have it published for reasons that & 
come clear only when the Publisher 
Weekly notes the scheduled publicati 
of his product. 

The period when the proofs are reads 
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full of booby traps. Most authors return 
them promptly, being anxious to see their 
work in print. But there are also those 
who, in spite of letters and telegrams, 
let the world go by, and then become ex- 
ceeding wroth when the desperate editor 
proof-reads their piece and makes cor- 
rections or changes. The most difficult to 
deal with are those who, on seeing their 
lambent prose in print, shudder and de- 
cide to re-write it, insisting that every 
change be returned to them for further 
check-ups. 

The final step in editing is indexing, 
which, next to proofreading, is the most 
murderous aspect of the editorial task. 
The unanswerable problem is: What is 


to be included? As a single example, one 
must be meticulously careful to include 
the name of everyone mentioned in the 
text; any critic who has ever written on 
the subject and fails to find his name in 
the Index will certainly find a way of 
slaughtering the work in his review, un- 
der one guise or another. 

Eventually, reviews come out. They sel- 
dom give unqualified approval to any 
symposium. The standard formula is to 
give a half-hearted nod, point out that 
“some chapters are better than others,” 
and conclude that “the work is better than 
the usual run of symposia, in spite of its 
typical symposium deficiencies.” 

Joseph S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY on Policy Research 
and Political Behavior 


(Selection based upon a search of 155 journals published or received in this country 
since the preceding issue of PROD, books recently published, and government docu- 
ments and fugitive materials recently published.) 


ALPERT, H., “Congressmen, Social Scientists, and Attitudes toward Federal Support of Social 
Science Research.” Amer. Soc. R., XXIII (Dec. '58), 682-86. Analysis of nine themes 
or issues in the objections of public officials to support for the social sciences. 

APTER, D. E., “A Comparative Method for the Study of Politics.” Amer. J. of Soc., LXIV 
(Nov. 58), 221-37. To strengthen theory in comparative studies a model of three dimen- 
sions is constructed: social stratification, political groups, and government, each being com- 


posed of a set of variables. 


ARON R., “Note sur le pouvoir économique.” Revue Economique, #6 (Nov. '58), 849-58. 


Commentary on the use and misuse of the term “economic power,” 


and economic philosophy. 


in Western political 


BAILEY, R. B., Sociology Faces Pessimism. Den Haag: Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
1958. Study of European sociological tho ght amidst a fading optimism. 


BARTH, E. A. T., & B. ABU-LABAN, 


“Power Structure and the Negro Sub-Community.” 


Amer. Soc. R., XXIV (Feb. '59), 69-76. A typology of one community's influence systems. 

BECKER, H. S., “Problems of Inference and Proof in Participant Observation.” Amer. Soc. R., 
XXIII (Dec. '58), 652-60. Description of analytic field work using participant observa- 
tion, emphasizing means of formalizing and systematizing operations. 

BELL, D., “The Power Elite—Reconsidered.” Amer. J. of Soc., LXIV (Nov. 58), 238-50. 
C. W. Mills’ work is criticized on the basis of textual analysis as loose in terminology, 
static, and mute on important relevant topics (e.g., the nature of interests). 

BLUMER, H., “Recent Research on Racial Relations: United States of America.” Int’l. Social 
Sci. Bull., X (#3, 58), 403-47. This issue of the journal is devoted to commentary on 
recent research on racial relations in Britain, East Africa, and Western Germany, as well 


as the U. S. 
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BRAUDEL, F., “Historia y Ciencias Sociales: la Larga Dwuracién.” Cuadernos Americanos, 
CI (Nov.-Dec. '58), 73-110: An historian analyzes time and method in the social sciences 
and historical studies: “history, the science of the past, is the science of the present.” 

BRIDGMAN, P. W., “Quo Vadis.” Daedalus, LXXXVII (Winter 58), 85-93. “The proper 
uses of our minds” as suggested both by the sciences and the “more complex” humanities. 

BURCHARD, W. W., “Lawyers, Political Scientists, Sociologists—and Concealed Microphones.” 
Amer. Soc. R., XXIII (Dec 58), 686-91. A study of differences in opinions among these 
groups as to prospective public reactions. 

Busgy, J. L., “Foundations of Political Contrast: Costa Rica and Nicaragua.” Western Pol. Q, 
XI (Sept. 58), 627-59. Comparative method is applied to find causal factors underlying 
democracy or its lack in two relatively unknown countries. 

“Civil Defense is Possible.” Fortune, LVIII (Dec. '58), 98-1014. Summary of the criticisms 
of civil defense, concluding that it is necessary and possible at reasonable cost. Includes 
estimates of the effect on the economy of nuclear war and its aftermath. 

COUNT, E. W. “The Biological Basis of Human Sociality.” Amer. Anthro., LX (Dec. °58), 
1049-85. An intriguing, complex theoretical synthesis whose central thesis is that there is 
a biological configuration or determination from which the social sciences may proceed. 

CUTRIGHT, P., & P. H. Rossi, “Party Organization in Primary Elections.” Amer. J. of Soc. 
LXIV (Nov. '58), 262-69. Official party organization, studied in eight primaries, is usually 
but not always decisive in determining election results. 

DEUTSCHER, I., “The Stereotype as a Research Tool.” Social Forces, XXXVII (Oct. '58), 
55-60. The use of value-laden, loaded questions with a limited range of response works 
well to evoke “stereotypical answers.” 

Dopp, S .C., “Formulas for Spreading Opinions.” Pub. Opin. Q., XXII (Winter °58-’59), 
537-54. Report on the Air Force’s extensive contracts for research on air drops of prop- 
aganda leaflets and their effects, with an extensive biblography. 

DOMENACH, J.-M., “L’armée en république.” Esprit, XXVI (Nov. '58), 632-43. The French 
army, as it has become a political force. 

Doria, M. R. Diect Anni di Politica Agraria nel Mezzogiorno. Bari: Laterza, 1958. From first 
timid experiments to movements of audacious reform. South Italian political agrarianism 
post W.W. II. Relations between economic development, politics of state intervention ac 
farmer movements. 


“Les Elections 4 l’Académie Francaise.” Revue Fran. de Sci. Pol., VII (Sept. "58), 
An evaluation of the politics of the 1958 elections to the French Academy, noting t! 
vance of such studies to the political scientist. 


FAENZA, L., “Inchiesta su una Parrocchia in Romagna.” Passato e Presente, #6 (Nov.-De. 
*58), 707-39. Socio-political ideas and relations, especially communist and Catholic, in 1 
rural parish of Romagna, reported in a distinctive and intricate interview-journalist-sociolog- 
ical way. 

FICATIER, M.-E., “La vie dans une université américaine.” Revue de Psych. des Peuples, Xl 
(#4, °58), 400-21. A frank account of life, education, professors and politics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

FREEMAN, J. L., “Local Party Systems: Theoretical Considerations and a Case Analysis.” Amer 
J. of Soc., LXIV (Nov. ‘58), 282-89. Finds a strong relationship between national part 
identifications and local party preferences, despite legal provisions to eradicate it. 

GABRIELI, F., “Frederick II and the Moslem Culture.” Diogenes, #24 (Winter °58), 1-16 
Interesting case study of the impact between two cultures, through the medium of the 120 
century Swabian ruler himself partly Arabized, yet anti-Muslim. 

GALENSON, W., ed. Labor and Economic Development. N. Y.: Wiley, 1959. Five contribv 
tors discuss the evolution of the labor movement in India, Japan, Egypt, other areas. Cot 
cerned with relevent political, social, economic conditions. 

GLUECK, S., “Predictive Devices and the Individualization of Justice.” Law & Contemp. Prob- 
lems, XXIII (Summer °58), 461-76. Problems of the use of prediction tables and other 
means to “individualize” sentences of specific offenders. 

GODECHOT, J., “The Business Classes and the Revolution outside France.” Amer. Hist. R. 
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LXIV (Oct. '58), 1-13. The business classes of Europe, 1789-1799, were generally sympa- 
thetic to the French Revolution; too little research has been done on their composition and 
attitudes. 

GOLEMBIEWSKI, R. T., “A Taxonomic Approach to State Political Party Strength.” Western 
Pol. Q., X1 (Sept. 58), 494-513. Finds by analytic methods a number of characteristics 
distinguishing one-party from two-party States. 

GorDON, W. C., & N. BABCAUK, “A Typology of Voluntary Associations.” Amer. Soc. R., XXIV 
(Feb. 59), 22-29. The typology is based on degree of membership accessability, status-con- 
ferring capacity, and function. 

HALBWACHS, M. The Psychology of Social Class. London: Heinemann, 1958. 

HALMOS, P., “Social Science and Social Change.” Ethics, LXIX (Jau. 59), 102-19. An analysis 
of the logical status of social science communications—whict influence social conditions— 
and the moral-psychological position of the social scientist. 

HARBOLD, W. H., & D. G. HITCHNER, “Some Reflections on Method in the Study of Politics.” 
Western Pol. Q., X1 (Dec. 58), 753-73. Limitations on knowledge which empirical research 
can give us can be surmounted only through the use of philosophical and historical analysis, 
especially the former 

KALLICH, M., “Psychoanalysis, Sexuality, and Lytton Strachey’s Theory of Biography.” Amer. 
Imago, XV (Winter 58), 331-70. An attempt to make explicit Strachey’s concept and use 
of psychology in biography, noting his rationalism and individualism. 

KAMIN, L. J., “Ethnic and Party Affiliations of Candidates as Determinants of Voting.” 
Canadian J. of Psych., X11 (Dec. 58), 205-12. When party affiliation is not given on ballot 
ethnic identification (English or French) and position on ballot influence voters’ choices. 
Otherwise, party label carries most weight. 

KEATING, K. B., “Reaching for the Stars: Space Law and the New Fourth Dimension.” Amer. 
Bar Ass'n. J., XLV (Jan. 59), 54-57. Advocacy of general and specific measures to define 
the frontiers and boundaries of space before man arrives. 

KELLEY, D., “Press Coverage of Two Michigan Congressional Elections.” Journalism Q., XXXV 
(Fall 58), 447-49+-. Content and quantitative analysis of six daily papers. 

KLAPP, O. E., “Social Types: Process and Structure.” Amer. Soc. R., XXIII (Dec. 58), 674- 
78. Social types are “a chart to role-structures otherwise largely invisible.” 

LARRABEE, E., & R. MEYERSOHN, eds. Mass Leisure. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. Place 
of leisure in contemporary U. S. society, reviewed by U. S. social scientists. 

LEITES, N. On the Game of Politics in France. Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1959. The intri- 
cate “rules of the game” of French political practice. 

LEVINE, S., & G. GORDON, “Maximizing Returns on Mail Questionnaires.” Pub. Opin. Q., 
XXII (Winter 58-59), 568-75. Useful and specific suggestions based on the authors’ suc- 
cessful experience in sending mail questionnaires to Blue Cross organizations. 

LHOMME, J., “Considérations sur le pouvoir économique et sa nature.” Revue Economique, 
#6 (Nov. '58), 859-95. Analysis of the components of economic power, and the factors and 
conditions contingent to its development and use. 

LINDBLOM, C. E., “Tinbergen on Policy-Making,” J. of Pol. Econ., LXVI (Dec. 58), 531-38. 
a review of Economic Policy: Principles and Design, particularly critical of Tinbergen’s con- 
ception of the policy-making process. 

LORIMER, F., J. BOURGEOIS-PICHAT, & D. KirK, “An Inquiry Concerning Some Ethical Prin- 
ciples Relating to Human Reproduction.” Cross Currents, VIIl (Winter '58), 24-42. With 
an introduction by G. H. L. Zeegers (pp. 19-23). Includes data and commentary on the 
political aspects of over-population and its control, especially in underdeveloped areas; 
“ethical principles” discussed are Roman Catholic. 

MACRAE, D., JR., “Religious and Socioeconomic Factors in the French Vote, 1946-56.” Amer. 
J. of Soc., LXTV (Nov. °58), 290-98. Four French electoral cleavages are analyzed by 
multiple regression methods to determine which are lasting and which changing. 

MAINZER, L. C., “Science Democratized: Advisory Committees on Research.” Pub. Admin. R., 

XVIII (Autumn '58), 314-23. The mixed effects of the Dept. of Agriculture's research 
advisory committees. 

MANNHEIM, H., “Comparative Sentencing Practice.” Law & Contemp. Problems. XXIII (Sum- 


met '58), 557-82. Survey of diverse judicial sentencing practices in nine western European 
nations. 
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MEYNAUD, J. ,“Pouvoir politique et pouvoir économique.” Revue Economique, #6 (Nov. '58), 
925-57. The role of government and public opinion in regulating economic power, and thei; 
means for so doing. 

MILLER, D. C., “Decision-Making Cliques in Community Power Structures: A Comparative 
Study of an American and an English City.” Amer. J. of Soc., LXIV (Nov. °58), 299-31), 
No rigid clique structure was found in either city, but greater fluidity was found in th 
English city. 

MIDDLETON, J., D. TAIT, eds. Tribes Without Rulers. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 195¢. 

MorA, J. F., “The Intellectual in Contemporary Society.” Ethics, LXIX (Jan. 59), 94-101, 
Brief commentary on what the intellectual is, and what he can do and should do in respec 
to his society. 

Morris, C., “Prospects for a New Synthesis: Science and the Humanities as Complementay 
Activities.” Daedalus, LXXXVII (Winter '58), 94-101. Essentially a discussion of ethic 
(humanitarian) values in determining the uses of scientific knowledge. 

NIGcG, W. Warriors of God: The Great Religious Orders and Their Founders. N. Y.: Knopi, 
1959. A study (originally in German) of the founders, ruling concepts and means of open 
tion of 12 religious orders. A politically relevent topic too often neglected by politial 
scientists. 

NORTHWOOD, L. K., “Measuring Group Opinion by Expert Estimates.” Soc. & Social Research 
XLII (Nov.-Dec. 58), 113-18. The quota of experts method involves asking the respon 
dents to estimate group opinion, as an alternative to probability or quota sampling. 

“Official Reports and Proceedings: Report of the Committee on Research.” Amer. Soc. R 
XXIII (Dec. '58), 704-11. Development of a procedure for evaluating research articles, 
using raters. 

Popper, K. R. The Logic of Scientific Discovery. London: Hutchinson, 1959. First transk- 
tion of Logik der Forschung. 

RADCLIFFB-BROWN, A. R. Method in Social Anthropology. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pres 
1959. Selected essays showing scope and method of scientific approach to social anthropology 

RANDLE, C. W., “Problems of R & D Management.” Harvard Business R., XXXVII (Jan.-Feb 
59), 128-36. Report on a field survey of the research and development programs of som 
100 concerns, and their effectiveness and position within the concern. 

ROBBINS, C., “ “Discordant Parties’: A Study of the Acceptance of Party by Englishmen.” Pol 
Sci. Q., LX XIII (Dec. ’58), 505-29. The 17th and 18th century shift from condemnation 
of party and faction to their acceptance. 

Ross, A. M., “Do We Have a New Industrial Feudalism?” Amer. Econ. R., XLVIII (Dec. '58) 
903-20. Refutes argument that our labor force is being immobilized by the attractions « 
seniority and negotiated fringe benefits; maintains that slight long-term decline in quit-mt 
has occurred, but not for the stipulated reasons. 

SALETAN, E. M., “Administrative Trustification.” Western Pol. O., XI (Dec. 58), 857-74. Th 
“broker” theory of government by interest groups is criticized as fallacious, and as reduciti 
the public-private dichotomy to an irrelevancy. 

SCHUTZ, W. C., “On Categorizing Qualitative Data in Content Analysis.” Pub. Opin. Q., XX 
(Winter °58-'59), 503-15. A procedure for improving the performance of judges used ! 
analyzing qualitative data. 

Scott, F. G., “Action Theory and Research in Social Organization.” Amer. J. of Soc., LXI 
(Jan. '59), 386-95. An application of Parsons’ theory of action to different organizatiow 
types. 

Scott, W. A., “Correlates of International Attitudes.” Pub. Opin. O., XXII (Winter '58-59), 
464-72. Four classes of variables are proposed as determiners of attitudes toward foreigt 
affairs, with relevant data and proposals for future research. 

SHUBIK, M., “Studies and Theories of Decision Making.” Admin. Sci. Q., III (Dec. °58), 25% 
306. Discusses the common ground of studies of the decision-making processes of econom 
political and social man. 

SINGER, M. T., & E. H. SCHEIN, “Projective Test Responses of Prisoners ~f War Followitt 
Repatriation.” Psychiatry, XXI (Nov. 58), 375-85. A pilot study leads ~unclusions th 
patterns of adjustment of U. S. prisoners in Chinese camps were not engendered solely 
situational factors but are results of a real personality or temperament variable. 
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58), @ SNYDER, R. C., & G. D. PAIGE, “The United States Decision to Resist Aggression in Korea: The 

id their Application of an Analytical Scheme.” Admin. Sci. Q., III (Dec. 58), 341-78. A case study 
using decision-making-process analyses of two types: organizational and intellectual. 

sarativ “Sources and Expressions of Political Attitudes.” Pol. Q. XXX (Jan.-Mar. '59). The above 


99-310, title describes this issue, which includes articles on “Public Attitudes to Politics,” “Political 
in th Scepticism in Britain,” “The Attitudes of M.P.s and Active Peers,” “The Attitudes of the 
| Churches to Politics,” “Politics and the Trade Unionist,” “Political Attitudes in the Television 
L, 1958, Age,” “Education and Democracy,” and “Politics in the Universities.” ; 

94.10] STRAYER, P. J. Fiscal Policy and Politics. N.Y.: Harper, 1958. Political-economic approach, 
respec focused on suggestions intended at stabilizing the economy and upon dangers of trying to 


operate under existing political institutions; emphasis placed on dangers in abuse of govern- 
mentan ment powers. 
ethic) § SULLIVAN, M. A., Jr., S. A. QUBEN, & R. C. PATRICK, Jr., “Participant Observation as Em- 
ployed in the Study of a Military Training Program.” Amer. Soc. R., XXIII (Dec. ’58), 
Knopi 660-67. Fascinating account of the problems, methods, and results of enrolling an air force 
f open officer (a psychologist) as a trainee, for purposes of Participant observation. 
politial THOMAS, E. J., “Role Conceptions and Organizational Size.” Amer. Soc. R., XXIV (Feb. '59), 
30-37. A study of public welfare workers indicating that goals were clearest and best achieved 
in smaller units. 
resp) ZOBBLL, K. M., “Division of Opinion in the Supreme Court: A History of Judicial Disintegra- 
tion.” Cornell Law Q., XLIV (Winter 59), 186-214. Notes the great increase in dissenting 
Soc. R opinions (10% in 1930, 76% in 1957) and some deleterious effects. 


Two Cases of Survey Research: 1776-1785 


0 Pres, Nearly two centuries ago, something resembling modern surveying, with 
opolog} modern problems of questionnaire, returns, and applications, was generated 
Jan.-Feb in the English Parliament. The poor and their care were the objects of 
of ‘some attention. 


on.” Pol In the year 1775 the English Parlia- tained, without the aid and authority 
‘mnatict ment, although somewhat perturbed over of parliament. 

/ colonial unrest, yet had time to turn its Therefore it is enacted, that the over- 
ot attention to the poor laws and their ad- seers of the poor throughout that part 
+, ministration, topics of perennial concern of Great Britain, called England and 
quit-ratt 

since the reign of Elizabeth I, two cen- Wales, shall make recurns upon oath to 
74. Te § ‘uries earlier. One result of this concern certain questions specified in the act, 
reduc; § Was the passage of statute “16th of Geo. relative to the state of the poor; and 
III. cap. 40,” which initiated the first of that the justices of peace, within their 
2., XXi § our two cases of survey research. respective divisions, be authorized and 


used £ The preamble of the act stated, in part: requested to take such returns on oath, 
That the great and increasing ex- and to cause them to be transmitted to 


c., LXIl pence of maintaining and providing for the clerk in parliament... . 

the poor, and their continual distress- The questionnaire schedule was also 
58-59), es notwithstanding, make it highly ex- specified in the act, a practice that the 


pedient for the legislature to take this contemporary survey researcher would 


great subject into their serious consid- certainly consider an act of lése majesté 


8), 28 eration. And that information of the were it done by the U. S. Congress: 
sconomi state of the poor, and the nature of I. What was the amount of the 
those expences are necessary to be pro- assessments for the relief of the poor 
Followitl cured, to enable the two houses of par- in the year ending at Easter 1776? 
ions th liment to judge of proper remedies to Il. How much of those assess- 
solely redress those grevances; and that such ments was applied for the relief, or on 


information cannot be effectually ob- account of the poor, and how much for 
29 


the payment of county rates, or any 
other purposes, distinguishing also, the 
amount of what was paid for the rent 
of work-houses, or paid, or allowed 
for habitations for the poor; and if 
any poor reside in houses built at the 
expence of the parish, township, or 
place, state the total annual value of 
such houses? 

III. What number of poor have re- 
ceived constant relief during that year, 
and what has been the expence there- 
of, as near as the same can be esti- 
mated? 

IV. Is there a work-house in the par- 
ish, if so, what number of poor will it 
accomodate? 

V. What was expended in litiga- 
gations about settlements, removals, ap- 
peals, or other disputes concerning the 
poor within that year, distinguishing 
how much of such expences arose from 
disputes with parishes, townships, or 
places, not within the county, riding, 
division, precinct, soke, franchise, lib- 
erty, City, or county corporate, where- 
in such parish, township, or place lay? 
The replies were summarized and pre- 

sented in the Annual Register for 1777: 
money raised for the poor amounted to 
1,720,316 pounds, 14 shillings and 7 
pence; of this £1,556,804 6s 3d was 
expended directly on the poor, 80,296 
and some odd pounds on rents, and 
£35,072 and 8d on litigations. 
However, the eighteenth century was 
not without its critics of survey methods. 
One Thomas Ruggles, an English justice 
of the peace, commented extensively on 
the survey in his History of the Poor, 
written in the 1790’s:' “There now 
seemed,” he remarked, after citing the 
preamble, 
to be a serious intent in the legisla- 
ture to investigate this important ques- 
tion; and a preamble better adapted to 
the purpose, and more expressive of 
the serious magnitude of the subject, 
the necessity of investigating it, and 
remedying the evils complained of, 


'History of the Poor; their Rights, Duties, and the Laws R 


could not have been prefixed to the 
enacting classes; and these clauses, are 
in general well calculated to obtain the 
end required; but surely an omission 
appears in the schedule of questions. ... 

The continual distresses of the poor, 
are mentioned in the preamble to the 
act, as one of the strong inducements 
to the inquiry; and also, that informa- 
tion of the state of the poor is neces- 
sary to be procured; does any one of 
these questions in the schedule reach 
this point? does any of the questions 
ask, what are the prevailing distresses 
among the poor in your parish? do 
they arise from their own extravagance, 
or from the price of labour? are the 
necessaries of life risen in price? has 
the earnings of the poor risen propor- 
tionably? what is the state of their 


morals? are they greater drunkards, | 
more lazy, than heretofore? is the pro- | 
duce of excise in your parish more than | 
formerly, and to what amount? These, | 
or some similar questions, would have | 


exposed the cause of the distresses of 
the poor, and their real estate; . . . but 
all this part of the investigation is for- 
got in the act itself, and the inquiry 
goes solely to the quantum of the rate, 
and the mode of expenditure. 

And what great leading regulation 
followed from this important inquiry’ 
What was the happy result from thi 
great body of information obtained by 
all the force and energy of the constitu 
tional legislature? Alas ! 

Parturiunt montes! 
But nothing was brought forth; thi 
mass of information, thus constitution 
ally obtained, has served for nothin; 
but waste paper; and a necessary sd 
emn enquiry, answered on oath, which 
cost the nation thousands of pounds, 
and the magistrates and overseers of 
the poor throughout the kingdom no 
a little trouble and attention, tended 10 
no one good end whatever. Surely when 
these great physicians of the state had 
felt the pulse of the patient, ani 
Them. In a series of Letters, 


especting 
Vol. I, Deighton, London, _ pp. 250-255. The preamble ard schedule cited above are preseni# 


in the same source, loc. 
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the || weighed with due solemnity every 
» ate) symptom of internal decay, they found 
n the | themselves unequal to attempt the cure, 
ssion || and gave up the case as lost. 
meee The parliament, however, apparently 
Poor, '}did not share Justice Ruggles’ dissatisfac- 
D the tion with their methods, for in 1785 two 
nents ‘Ifurther acts of the same nature were 
rma ‘Ipassed. Under the same preamble an act 
‘}for submitting a very similar question- 
ne of naire to the overseers of the poor was 
seach prepared, asking data for three years, 
stions 
1783-85. The second act asked the min- 
isters of all parishes in England and 
: ° }Wales to report on charitable donations 
Aas for the benefit of the poor. 
; ss The results of the first of these surveys 
\]were printed in an abstract; the “medi- 
pe te A jum” (average) of the money raised by 
kards q2ssessment for the poor for the three 
 fyears was £2,167,749 13s 8d. The in- 
Jcrease of half a million pounds over the 
These | decade was viewed with dismay by Justice 
have qRugeles, and he remarks that the House 


of Commons committee “must surely have 
been struck with the alarming increase.” 

The second question of the 1785 
schedule read, “What number of poor 
received constant, and what number oc- 
casional relief, during each of the said 
years, as near as you can ascertain the 


ses of 
but 
is for- 
iquiry 
> rate, 


ation same?” Ruggles notes that: 
er No abstract of the returns made to 
the second question appears... . A 
of, at least, equal importance 
to any of the others, as the aggregate 
would have been nearly, if not fully, a 
a return of all the poor throughout Eng- 
ition 12nd and Wales; or at the least it would 
oching have informed us of the number of 
gal. @ those who have been at any time, with- 
as " in the last three years, a burthen on the 
onal public; why the committee did not in- 
iia form themselves of this fact; it is no 
m Matter to guess;—possibly the re- 
ded oq ‘Urs were too incomplete to afford 
certain information; but if that was 
te had q the case, the question should have been 
—" repeated from year to year, until the re- 
‘ett @ «Urns had been accurate and full. . . .* 


resented 


2Ibid., pp. 275-76. 
‘Ibid., pp. 276-77. 


The committee appointed to report on 
the returns made by ministers concerning 
charitable donations also encountered the 
problem of incomplete reporting, but 
took direct action to remedy the situa- 
tion. According to Ruggles, the commit- 
tee report stated 

that out of near thirteen thousand 

parishes, from which returns of chari- 

table donations have been required, 
there were only fourteen parishes that 
had made no such returns. 

That the committee directed an 
abstract to be made of the returns; but 
finding, on inspection of the abstract, 
that a great number of the parishes 
had made defective returns . . . the 
committee directed their chairman to 
write circular letters to the ministers 

. requiring them to send more per- 
fect returns. 

The committee then reports, that 
about 4065 letters had been sent, that 
answers had been received to about 
3376 of them, many of which had 
given the explanation required; and 
many others had stated that they could 
give no further information.° 
By contemporary standards, however, 

the committee had phenomenal success; 
only 14 of 13,000 parishes, .1%, made no 
returns of any sort, and of the others no 
more than perhaps 2,000 were “defect- 
ive. 

On reading Justice Ruggles’ documen- 
tation of these surveys, one is drawn to 
a disturbing conclusion: although sur- 
vey techniques have been developed to 
high points of elaboration and sophisti- 
cation over 185 years, we have come a 
regrettably short distance in minimizing 
human folly. For human error and folly 
still operate at both ends of the survey 
process; in the formulation of questions, 
and in the uses of the data. Still too often, 
unimportant and irrelevant questions are 
askea, their results are only partly inter- 
preted, and the whole is ceremoniously 
and effectively buried. 

Ted R. Gurr 
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A Classification of International Relations Theory 


This six-class system of describing theories distinguishes between wuni- 
versal and culturally-rooted concepts, and among actor theory, interaction 


theory, and environmental theory. 


Andrew M. Scott has complained in below: 


these pages (PROD, March 1958, pp. 24- 
26) about the lack of unifying theory for 
international relations. Although I have 
gone on record in a similar vein (Main 
Currents, Vol. 12, October 1955), I find 
my outlook shifting toward the notion of 
a confederation of organizing and inte- 
grating ideas. International relations, de- 
fined in a broad and realistic sense, is a 
special sociology in which the political 
and organizational aspects have prepotent 
functions. The subject, so defined, has too 
great an expanse to be controlled satis- 
factorily through any one simple set of 
explanatory concepts. 

There are very generalized ideas that 
are suggestive. They even provide some 
guide in the direction of a unifying 
theory—for example, we may include the 
ideas of equilibrium, field, systems, and 
perhaps, stimulus-response in this class. 
In every case, however, they require some 
secondary processing or less general con- 
ceptualizing to fit one or another aspect 
of international relations. 

Theorists of international relations 
would be better off if they systematically 
located explanatory ideas and models and 
partial theories according to a classifica- 
tion scheme. Because the phenomena of 
international relations involve the con- 
sideration of overlapping and interacting 
systems, it is not possible to find a per- 
fectly clear set of categories. Ambriguities 
are certain to appear and to give trouble 
in any plan of classification. The follow- 
ing may prove convenient, however, in 
identifying and relating the varieties of 
theory we now have. 

A simple six-box scheme built from 
two sets of organizing ideas would facil- 
itate the classification and rough com- 
parison of a large amount of the theo- 
retical material now on hand. The ar- 
rangement is schematized and described 


2? 


The routine differentiation indicated by 
the A’s and B's would help considerably 
in clarifying our thought about interna. | 
tional behavior. Essentially, A and B show | 
two levels of specificity of conceptual | 
formulation. The A’s include all state- | 
ments about regularities in international | 
behavior that are held to obtain univer- | 
sally or a) in some broad time span, b) | 
in some large geographical region or c) 
as combinations of a) and b). Much of 
the current search for international theory 
goes on in this A or “supracultural” cate- 
gory. We have sought universal explana- 
tions of the workings of the modern state 
system, of the fundamental conditions 
governing international trade, and of the 
functions in international behavior of 
various phenomena such as the national 
interest, imperialism, ideologies, diplo- 
macy, war, etc. In general, the theorizing 
about these regularities and recurrences 
not attributed to the specific characteris 
tics of particular “units” (economies 
states, societies, groups, etc.) but attrib- 
uted, on the contrary, to all units or types 
of units, falls into the supracultural class 
ification. 

The B’s, in contrast, contain all the 
generalizations that link to “culturally: 
rooted” behavior. Explanations of inter- 
national relations that are elaborated on 
the basis of specific traits of national 
character, on the unique governmental 
structures or institutions of certain cout- 
tries, on “internal” situations, moods, 
leadership, and so on, belong in the B 
classification. This distinction is not the 
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only one that separates domestic phenom- 
ena from international phenomena. Prop- 
ositions about the foreign policy of a 
country can be, and often are, cast in 
terms of universal and supracultural “prin- 
ciples.” Similarly, the possibility exists for 
explanations of the interactions of two 
countries based on culturally-stabilized 
behavior traits of each. 

The second set of categories (1, 2, 3) 
makes explicit a division of subject mat- 
ter and concepts that is already built into 
the field of study. It is recognized gener- 
ally that the study of international rela- 
tions cannot hold exclusively to the in- 
ternational level. The international sys- 
tem, considered as a whole, is constituted 
by the patterns of transaction among 


J ernments, societies, cultures, markets, etc., 


but vaguely and loosely identified by the 
covering term, “nation.” 

A large part of the work in interna- 
tional relations is concentrated on what 
goes on inside the component. The under- 
standing of what occurs in international 
transactions develops from an understand- 
ing of the action of components. In other 
words, in order to study international re- 
lations, we must study nations. To put it 
even more exactly, we abstract those spe- 
cific aspects of national activity that are 
considered to throw light on international 
conduct. This work is subject to model 
and theory-building in modes of either 
or both of the A and B categories. The 
study of decision-making in foreign af- 
fairs is a good example. Theory of this 
type concerns the behavior of the “actor” 
(a nation-component of the international 
system). Let us call the two boxes con- 
taining 1’s the “actor” focus. “Actors” in- 
variably are complex systems on their 
own account and do not have any set 
identifications. They are abstract analytic 
entities; they are proper subjects for mod- 
el-building. 

Another major portion of international 
relations theory is concentrated on the 
patterns, recurrences, and regularities of 
the interaction of the nation-components. 
The focus is not on the “actors” but rath- 


er on discernable characteristics of the in- 
terplay among the components and on the 
steadier properties of the flow of inter- 
acting behavior. The traditional inter- 
pretations of the workings of the balance 
of power in international politics are 
good examples of the “2” categories—the 
“interaction” focus. Kaplan's models in 
his System and Process in International 
Politics are placed easily in the A-2 clas- 
sification—supracultural level and in- 
teraction focus. 

A third class of international relations 
theory has been relatively neglected dur- 
ing the last decade but there are some 
signs now of a revival of concern in this 
area. There are numerous empirical 
studies but not enough formulations of 
meaning related directly to international 
behavior. For lack of a better term, we 
use “environmental theory” as a designa- 
tion. Thus the 3’s on the diagram refer to 
sets of hypotheses, propositions and ex- 
planations that indicate the effects of 
geographical, demographic, ecological, 
technological, economic, spatial and dis- 
tributional circumstances on interrational 
action. Again, explanatory statements can 
be offered either as universally true or as 
varied according to the mediating effects 
of cultures. Thus boxes A-3 and B-3 are 
justified in the classification scheme. 

Those who examine the proposed six 
class system of theory identification may 
find instances of work that seem to be- 
long in the interstices or that evidently 
overlap several categories. My argument 
is that this is insufficient grounds for re- 
jecting a scheme of classification. There 
is too much variety in the phenomena and 
there are too many advantages in the 
multilineal approach to meaning to insist 
on a unified theory with its reductionist 
implications. The alternative is to main- 
tain a constant inventory of theoretical 
contributions but this requires some kind 
of framework for comparison and classi- 
fication. These six general classes of 
theory, overlapping and interacting as 
they may be, do not constitute a structure 
too complex to handle: 

actor theory (supracultural) ; 
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actor theory (culturally-rooted) ; 
interaction theory (supracultural) ; 
interaction theory (culturally-rooted) ; 
environmental theory (supracultural) ; 


environmental theory 
(culturally-rooted ). 


Charles A. McClelland 


San Francisco State University 


Et Al.: Semantics And a New Ethical Language 


Philalethes. If there is any other con- 
fusion in ideas, than this which has a 
secret relation to names, this at least 
casts more disorder than any other into 
the thoughts and discourse of men. 

Theophilus. I agree, but most frequent- 
ly some notion of the thing and the pur- 
pose which we have in availing ourselves 
of the name is mixed with it; as, for ex- 
ample, when we speak of the church, 
many have in view a government, while 
others think of the truth of the doctrine. 

Philalethes. The way to prevent this 
confusion is constantly to apply the same 
name to a certain mass of simple ideas 
united in a fixed number and into a de- 
termined order. But as that suits neither 
the laziness nor the vanity of men, and 
as it can be used only in the discovery 
and the defense of the truth, which is 
not always the end they propose to them- 
selves, such precision is one of the things 
that is rather to be wished than hoped for. 
The vague application of names to ideas 
indeterminate, variable, and almost wholly 
empty (in the surd thoughts) is on one 
side a covering of our ignorance and on 
the other a confusing and embarrassing of 
others, which passes as true learning and 
as a mark of superiority in point of 
knowledge. 

Theophilus. The affection of elegance 
and wit has further contributed much to 
this intricacy of language; for in order to 
express thoughts beautifully and agree- 
ably we make no difficulty of giving 
words in a tropical manner a sense dif- 
ferent from the ordinary, sometimes 
more general or more limited, which is 
called synecdoche, sometimes transferred 
according to the relations of things whose 
names we change, either by concurrence 
in metonymy, ot by comparison in meta- 


phor, not to speak of irony, which makes 
use of a term in a sense directly opposite 
to its real meaning. Thus these changes 
are named when recognized; but they are 
recognized only rarely. And in this inde- 
terminateness of language, in which there 
is lacking a kind of law which regulates 
the meaning of words, as there is some- 
thing in the title of the digests of the 
Roman Law, De Verborum Signification- 
ibus, persons the most judicious, when 
they write for ordinary readers, would 
be deprived of that which gives charm 
and force to their expression if they 
should confine themselves rigorously to 
the fixed meanings of terms. They need 
only take care that their variation does 
not cause any error or false reasoning to 
spring up. The distinction of the ancients 
between the exoteric, i.e., popular, and the 
acroamatic mode of writing, which be- 
longs to those who are occupied in the 
discovery of truth, has place here. And 
if any one wished to write in mathemat- 
ical fashion in metaphysics or ethics, noth- 
ing would prevent him from so doing 
with rigor. Some have professed to do 
this, and we have a promise of mathe- 
matical demonstrations outside of mathe- 
matics; but it is very rare that they have 
been successful. This is, I believe, be- 
cause they are disgusted with the trouble 
it is necessary to take for a small number 
of readers where they could ask as in Per- 
sius: Ouis leget haec, and reply: Vel duo 
vel nemo. 1 believe, however, that if they 
they would undertake it in the proper 
way they would not be likely to repent it. 
And I have been tempted to try it. 
Leibnitz, G. W. (1646-1716), 
New Essays Concerning Human 
Understanding, A. G. Langley, 
trans. (New York: Macmillan, 
1896), Chap. XXIX, pp. 271-2. 
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iscope. Like economics and anthropology, it is a branch of sociology, which 


short poem. The poem explicacing this emblem translates as: 


Pedagogical Breakthrough at MIT 
(AN RIAL) 

The dreary procession of American schools newly granting a humdrum 
Ph.D. in political science is enlivened by the coming of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Eschewing old areas into which political study is 
nearly always forced, instruction is offered in the six fields of international 
riations and foreign policy, political theory and comparative politics, polit- 
ical communications (!), defense policy (!! ), government and science (!!!), 
and political and economic development (!!!!). 

It has long been apparent that political science has no distinct and logical 


itself in turn subtends from philosophy. Yet departments have clung to 
“public law,” “parties and politics,” “American government,” etc. as if 
those words were handed to them on graven tablets from on high. All that 
we should say is that political science has to do with government and, from 
that point on. fields should be defined by the skills of the men and the 
opportunities of their environment. 

MIT’s political science section is particularly suited to its chosen fields 
of concentration, and the thirteen students who have begun its program 
leading to the doctorate are fortunate indeed. They will have fresh problems 
to study and new perspectives to consider. They will have a chance to read 
many of the best recent writings in Political Science, for these will now 
be central «o their work rather than peripheral. We think t’:~t they will 
find good places afterwards and, best of all, will introduce improved. theory 
into some important areas of political life. Professors and 
everywhere owe an expression of gratitude to the chief architects of the new 
program: Norman Padelford, Daniel Lerner, Ithiel Pool, Lucian Pye, and 
Robert Wood. 


The Cover: The design on this issue’s cover is from Andrea Alciati’s Emblematum baler my 
(Paris, Wechel, 1542). It is one of the three components of the emblem, a highly popular _ 
Renaissance device used to expound some moral truth, often dealing with political topics. The: _ 
Latin raotto that accompanies the otiginal design reads, “The Prince Safeguarding His § 4 
The symbolism of the motto and picture is explained in the third element of the 


Whenever the Titan brothers stir my the waters 
Then the cast anchor belps poor sega 

The Dolphin, friendly to men, 

So that it may be fixed more firmly in os depths. 
It is fitting that Kings should ase this device, 

As a reminder that they should be to their people 


what the anchor is to the ins Sebati) 
Alciati, a Milanese lawyer re )s prepared the first known book cai mblems, fr 
which we have dravm this example. First printed in Augsberg, 1531, innumerable other edi- 
tions followed, and ho ner books of e.nblenis appear-d ope. Their 
Popularity declined in the 18th century, aed they passed from notice io the 
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PROD is an informal, independent, bi- 
monthly Journal. It-collects and cir- 
culates information and ideas about re- 
searches that might advance man’s knowl- 


.edge of public policy and be- 
havior. PROD seeks to 


Criticize policy research. 

Ease communications among 
scholars. 

Put mew thecries before the 

field. 

Make political theory more 
operational. 

Accommodate the tools of 
other disciplines to the sci- 
ence of policy. 

Promote consensus on the 
subjects and priorities 
_ of study. 

social research 
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